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Notes. 


WILLIAM OF TYRE.* 

The intellectual superiority of the French in 
their encouragement of historical research is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that shrewd and 
enterpzising publishers, like Firmin-Didot of Paris, 
find it worth their while to employ a member of 
the Institute to prepare for them a costly and im- 
proved edition of the early French text of William 
of Tyre and his continuators, although it was 
included in the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, 
published in 1841 by the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. Such materials of national 
history command so few readers on this side of the 
Channel that unless they are edited and printed at 
the public expense they can only be produced at 
a loss to all who are concerned in them. The 
chronicles which have of late years been reprinted 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls had 
for the most part never been printed in England 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and any scholar 
who devotes himself to the task of exploring the 
sources of English history must be prepared to 


* Guillaume de Tyr et ses Continuateurs. Texte 


Francais du XIII* Siecle, Revu et Annoté par M. Paulin 
Paris, Membre de 1’Institut. 
Didot et C*.) 


Vol. I. (Paris, Firmin- 


forego all hope of remuneration for his labour, 
unless he can command sufficient interest to obtain 
eventually a small literary pension from the Royal 
Bounty Fund. 

William, Archbishop of Tyre, was the first real 
historian of the Crusades of the twelfth century, 
for the narrative of his predecessors was limited to 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre by the Christian 
host, and their history of the Crusades usually ends 
with the election of Godfrey of Boulogne to be 
King of Jerusalem on July 23, 1099. Some of the 
later chronicles continued the story for another 
generation, but for the period subsequent to 1120 
William of Tyre was driven to rely on his own 
researches. He possessed singular qualifications 
and opportunities, which he turned to the best 
account. He was the son of a Crusader, and was 
born in Syria about 1130. He was sent to France 
to be educated for holy orders, and after his return 
to Palestine was appointed Archdeacon of Tyre. 
His attainments recommended him to the favour of 
King Amauri I. (1162-73), who made him chan- 
cellor of his kingdom, and entrusted him with the 
education of the heir to the crown. His pupil, 
Baldwin IV., afterwards procured for him the arch- 
bishopric of Tyre, but his magnum opus, Historia 
de Rebus Gestis in Partibus Transmarinis, was 
written in great part before his elevation. His 
authorities for the early period were Tudebod the 
priest, Fulcher of Chartres, and Albert of Aix, 
but after 1120 his history is strictly original. He 
was well versed in Arabic literature, and had free 
access to the archives of the cathedral church of 
Tyre, whilst his intimate relations with the Govern- 
ment of Palestine singularly qualified him to com- 
pile the history of a country and period in which 
he had taken so prominent a part in public affairs. 
His history was interrupted in 1184 by asummons 
to Rome, where he died about 1190, leaving his 
book unfinished. Like all his predecessors he 
wrote in Latin, but the language of churchmen 
and scholars was insufficient to satisfy the eager 
curiosity which was felt by every class of society 
in France to know what had been done and suffered 
by their kinsfolk and neighbours in the Holy Land, 
and the Marshal of Champagne, within fifteen 
years after the death of William of Tyre, conceived 
the happy idea of relating his adventures in the 
Great Crusade in the vulgar tongue. Villehardouin 
did not stand alone in writing for the French 
and lay readers, for the narrative of the loss of 
the true cross and of Saladin’s conquest of Jeru- 
salem by Arnold, an esquire of Balian of Ibelin, 
one of the greater barons of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, abounds with minute descriptions of 
places in the Holy Land, which would be super- 
fluous to the Christians on the spot, and were 
evidently intended to be read in France. Arnold’s 
narrative quickly gained so wide a popularity that 
Bernard, the Treasurer of Corby Abbey, was en- 
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couraged to expand it into a chronicle of all the 
Crusades by adding a continuction from 1190 to 
1231, and prefixing to it a translation of William 
of Tyre’s History. This chronicle of the conquest 
and loss of the Holy Land was known in the 
Middle Ages as The Romance of Heraclius, from 
its beginning with the words “ When Heraclius 
was Emperor of Rome”; and the translation was so 
admirably executed that in the next century the 
Latin originals were completely lost sight of, and 
the Treasurer of Corby enjoyed the credit of being 
the author of the whole. Several chapters accord- 
ingly of William of Tyre were retranslated into 
Latin from the French by Ralph of Coggeshall and 
Francesco Pipino, without any suspicion of the 
original. 

The value of this history of the Crusades can 
scarcely be overrated, whether it be viewed as a 


contemporary historical record or as a monument 
of the French language of the thirteenth century, 


and the present edition is enriched by the critical 
skill of M. Paulin Paris, with an admirable glos- 
sary with four excellent maps of Asia Minor 
and the Holy Land, with a plan of Antioch, and 
the itinerary of Godfrey of Boulogne. Vol. i. con- 
cludes with the death of Baldwin II. on August 21, 
1131, and it should be noted by the way that the 
editor has omitted to identify Baldwin’s second 
wife, “une haute dame d’Angleterre qui avoit nom 
Gutuere.” Her real name was Godehelde, and 
she was the daughter of Ralph de Toni, the 
hereditary standard-bearer of Normandy. Such 
editions of early French classics do honour to the 
literature of their country, and Paris is to be con- 
gratulated on publications which can challenge 
comparison with the masterpieces of the Aldines 
and the Stephens. 
Epmonp Caester WATERS. 


DID BISHOP LAUD LICENSE DR. SIBTHORPE’S 
SERMON ON APOSTOLIC OBEDIENCE, 1627? 
My negative answer to this question will curiously 

illustrate the danger of taking statements at second 

hand when the materials exist for arriving at the 
truth. 

1. In a recent work, viz., The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England, 1867, which is marked by an 
honest impartiality and a fine Christian spirit, 
the author, Dr. John Stoughton, writes as follows 
(vol. i. p. 28) :-— 

** Dr. Sibthorpe, a notorious zealot for passive obedience 
and non-resistance, monstrously declared, ‘If princes com- 
mand anything which subjects may not perform, because 
it is against the laws of God, or of nature, or impossible ; 
yet subjects are bound to undergo the punishment, with- 
out either resisting, or railing, or reviling; and so to yield 
& passive obedience where they cannot exhibit an active 
one. I know no other case but one of those three where- 
in a subject may excuse himself with passive obedience, 
but in all other he is bound to active obedience.’ ” 


To this statement is appended the following © 


note :— 

** Rushworth, i. 423. After Worrall, Laud’s chaplain, 
had signed the imprimatur to Dr. Sibthorpe’s famous 
sermon, 1627, Selden told him, ‘When the times shal] 
change, and the late transactions shall be scrutinized, you 
will gain a halter instead of promotion for this book,’ 
Worrall withdrew his signature, but Laud appended his 
own (Life of Selden, p. 129).” 

2. Dr. Robert Halley, in his Lancashire: its 
Puritanism and Nonconformity, 1869, vol. i, 
p. 256, writes of Abp. Abbot, in 1625, as resist- 
ing “with uncompromising resolution the policy, 
management, and growing influence of Laud, then 
Bishop of London.” He then states :— 


“Soon after the accession of Charles he peremptorily 
refused to license a sermon dedicated to his Majesty, in 
which the preacher, Dr. Sibthorpe, asserted that the 
king was not himself bound to observe the laws of the 
realm, but that his subjects were bound to obey him in 
whatever might be his commands. For this refusal the 
archbishop was suspended from the discharge of all his 
archiepiscopal functions, and ordered to retire to the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury. Laud, who not only 
licensed, but recommended the objectionable sermon, 
became ostensibly, as he had long been virtually, the 
chief authority in England in ecclesiastical affairs.” 
The doctor gives no authority for his statements. 

3. George W. Johnson, in his Memoirs of John 
Selden, 1835, p. 128, says Dr. Sibthorpe “ applied 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury for a licence to 
print this sermon, but Dr. Abbot was too firm 
a friend to the constitution of his country to 
sanction, by such permission, a work that advocated 
doctrines which supported its direct violation.” 
In a note he here adds, “ For this refusal the arch- 
bishop was suspended, Rushworth, i. 439 [431].” 
The text proceeds :— 

“Dr. Sibthorpe then applied to Laud, the Bishop of 
London, whose chaplain, Dr. Worral, signed its imprima- 
tur. After reflection made him dissatisfied with this 
acquiescence, and he subsequently sent tne sermon to 
Selden, requesting his opinion of the contents. Selden 
discreetly avoided committing his sentiments to writing, 
but in a private interview he told Dr. Worral ‘he had 
given his sanction to a work full of erroneous principles, 
which, if they were true, would abolish all ideas of mewm 
et (wum, and leave no man in England possessed of pro- 
perty. When the times shall change,’ he added, ‘and 
the late transactions shall be scrutinized, you will gain 
a halter instead of promotion for this book.’ Poor 
Worral, who was not the firmest of mortals, immediately 
erased with great care his subscription to the licence; 
but it was afterwards signed by Laud himself, and pub- 
lished under the title of A postolical Obedience, &c.” 
The authority Johnson appends is “ Rushworth, [i.] 
444.” 

4. Rushworth, in his Historical Collections, 
1721, vol. i. pp. 434-57, prints a most interesting 
narrative of the proceedings about this book and 
the results, written by Abp. Abbot himself. The 
only part which seems necessary to quote runs 
thus :— 

“When the approbation of the Sermon was by me re- 
fused, it was carried to the Bishop of London, who gave 
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a great and stately allowance to it; the good man not 
being willing that any thing should stick which was sent 
unto him from the Court, as appeareth by the Book, which 
is commonly called, The Seven Sacraments, which was 
allowed by his Lordship, with all the Errors; which since 
that time have been expunged, and taken out of it. 

“ But before this passed the Bishop's File, there is one 
accident which fitly cometh in to be recounted in this 
place. My Lord of Zondon hath a Chaplain, Doctor 
Worral by name, who is scholar good enough, but a kind 
of free Fellow-like man, and of no very tender conscience. 
Doctor Sidthorpe's Sermon was brought unto him, and, 
hand over head (as the Proverb is) he approved it and 
subscribed his name unto it. But afterwards, being 
better advised, he sent it to a learned Gentleman of 
the Janer Temple [in the margin “Mr. Selden”), 
and writing some few lines unto him, craveth his 
opinion of that which he had done; the Gentleman 
read it; but although he had promised to return his 
judgment by Letter, yet he refused so to do, but desired, 
that Doctor Worral would come himself; which being 
done, he spoke to this purpose: What have you done! 
You have allowed a strange Book yonder; which, if it 
be true, there is no Meum or Tuum, no man in England 
hath any thing of his own: If ever the Tide turn, and 
matters be called to a reckoning, you will be hanged for 
publishing such a Book. To which the Doctor answered, 
Yea, but my hand is to it; what shall Ido? For that, 
the other replied, you must scrape out your Name, and 
do not so much as suffer the sign of any Letter to remain 
inthe paper. Which accordingly he did, and withdrew 
his finger from the Pye. 

“ But what the Chaplain well advised would not do, 
his Lord, without sticking, accomplished ; and so being 
insengibly hatched, it came flying into the World: But in 
my opinion, the Book hath perawaded very few under- 
a men, and hath not gained the King six-pence.” 

Tt will now be seen that Johnson either mis- 
understood or misrepresented his authority, Rush- 
worth, and thus led astray both Dr. Halley and 
Dr. Stoughton, for it can scarcely be supposed that 
three persons separately consulting Rushworth 
could so blunder. Abp. Abbot does not say that 
Bishop Laud licensed the book, neither does he 
state that Dr. Worral was Laud’s chaplain. 

5. What evidence does the sermon itself supply ? 
The title is :— 

“APOSTOLIKE | Opeprexce, | Shewing the Duty of 
Subiects to pay | Tribute and Taxes to their Princes, 
accor- | ding to the Word of God, in the Law and | the 
Gospe ll,and the Ru/es of Leligion, | and Cases of Con- 
science: | Determined by the Axcient Fathers, and the | 
best Moderne Divines: yea even by those | Neoterickes, 
who in some other things, put too | strict Limits to Re- 
galitie.| A Sermon Preached at Northampton, at the | 
Assises, for the Countie, Fer. 22. 1626. | By | Ropert 
SypTHorre, Doctor in | Divinity, Vicar of Brackley. | 
Tributa verd et Census, ijs qui & vobis constituti sunt, | 
ubiq’ mprimis conamur pendere. Tust. Mart. Apol. pro 
| Christian. ad Anton. Pium. | Lonvoy, | Printed by 
Miles Flesher, and are to be sold | by James Bowler, 
1627.” 4to, pp. [iv.] 36. 

On the back of this title :— 

“TI have read over this Sermon upon Rom. 13. 7. 
preached at Northampton at the Assises for the County 
Feb. 22. 1626, by Robert Sybthorpe Doctor of Divinity, 
Vicar of Lrackley, and I doe approve it as a Sermon 


learnedly and discreetly preached, and agreeable to the | 


ancient Doctrine of the Primative Church, both for Fuith 
and good manners, and to the Doctrine established in the 
Church of England, and therefore under my hand I give 
authority for the printing of it, May 8. 1627. 
“Geo. Lonpon.” 

It was therefore Bishop George Monteigne who 
commended and licensed the sermon. Not until 
July 15, 1628, was Laud translated from Bath and 
Wells to London (Diary). 

Further confirmation is supplied by the State 
Papers. In Car. I. No. 93 (Cal., p. 157), is a nete, 
dated April (?), 1627, by Bishop Laud, of Bath and 
Wells, communicating to Bishop Monteigne, of 
London, the king’s command that he should read 
over Dr. Sibthorpe’s sermon, with the objections 
made to it and the answers to those objections, and 
in conjunction with the Bishops of Durham (Neile), 
Rochester (Buckeridge), and Bath and Wells 
Laud), should report whether he did not think 
the sermon fit to be printed. To this paper is 
annexed the Bishop of London’s opinion in favour 
of printing the sermon, perhaps in the very words 
of the above-quoted imprimatur of May 8. 

J. Incte Drepoe. 

[The licence to elect on the translation of Bishop 
Monteigne is dated July 4, 1628, and William Laud, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, was translated to London, 
and obtained the royal assent July 11, 1628 (Hardy's 
Le Ne ve). | 


TWO LETTERS FROM TERESA BLOUNT. 


These two letters are transcribed from the 
originals in the British Museum. I believe they 
have never been published. The writer was Teresa 
Maria, the elder of the two celebrated Misses 
Blount. Martha, the younger, had more beauty 
than her sister, and from her genial unselfish nature 
was very popular, but Teresa, who was very strict 
in outward observances,* had a greater reputation 
for wit and humour, and it is certainly confirmed 
by these letters. They were written to Margaret, 
Countess of Coningsby in her own right, the wife 
of Sir Michael Newton, K.B. She was created 
Baroness and Viscountess Coningsby in 1717, and 
succeeded in 1729 to the title of Countess on the 
death of her father, Thomas, first Earl of Coningsby, 
on whom Pope wrote the epitaph :— 

“ Here lies Lord Coningsby : be civil ; 
The rest God knows—perhaps the devil.” 
Teresa Blount to Coningsby, Countess of Coningsby (1785). 

“d* Mad™",—I wish to know whether, you have ever 
thought of me, or whether, you have hated me; asa 
horrid Creature, that has neglected y* liberty you gave 
me, of writing to you; Let it be as it will, its time you 
knew, I merit yr Best thoughts, because I Love you beter 
than any Body, to send a letter w"out some news, is like 
vissiting Lady Killdare* the day she takes Physick a 
duty not worth Paying or receiving but y* empty Town 


* Dean Swift calls her “ the sanctified Teresa,” 


° Mary, eldest daughter of William, third Earl of 
Inchiquin, wife of Robert, nineteenth Earl of Kildare. 
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affords nothing ; I dare say Mrs. ffranklin” herself is w»- 
out scandlle: Lady Killdare freely confessed Last week, 
she had been obliged to silence, but for Lady Carolina 
Darcys* Odious-Love-wedding ; I think, Lord Jedboro* 
80 prity a man, its a wonder, any girle liked him; but 
galantry will be y* year y* mode. y* Kings in Love with a 
Leven Ladies at once, and General Churchill ® ffollows 
Lady Brown ;‘ and three Maids of Honour; tho her Lady" 
was mobbed out of St. James's Park for her ffrench dress; 
by above 200 Mob; Lord Harcourt* waits, yet, for his 
wines-money ; and w'" constant walking in y* dust; looks 
thin; conveniently to be mistaken for Love; Its very 
hard on y* Prince of Walles;* ‘who poor man’! only 
knows, he is to be wedded; y* Princess not elected til y* 
northern Teatyes [treaties] are over; I will Bet on y’ 
Princess of Prussia’s head; against six other German 
Ladies;/ who have al sent for English masters; not 
knowing who may be y* woman. my Person has been, 
almost; in town, only some days at richmond, I doe not 
dislike my Pass-time; y* summer has been wit and I 
have several I know in London but as my sister Lives * at 
Lady Suffolks;' where it happeynes Company al day; 
to behold y° happy Pair; and at night to see her deaf 
ear™ and his Lame-Leg; putintoa Bed on Purpose bought, 
for y* unexpected nuptialls; y° queens” consent I dare 


» Probably Elizabeth, dowager Lady Frankland, the 
lady alluded to in a letter from Miss Chamber to Mrs. 
Howard, July 27, 1730. See Sujfolk Letters, vol. i. p. 373. 

* Lady Louisa Carolina D'Arcy, only daughter of 
Robert D'Arcy, third Earl of Holderness and Frederica 
daughter of Duke of Schomberg. I do not understand 
why Miss Blount calls it “an odious love marriage.” She 
had a fortune of 20,000/., and Lord Jedburgh was heir to 
marquisate. 

* William Henry, Lord Jedburgh, shortly afterwards 
took the title of Earl of Anceum:; succeeded his father 
as fourth Marquess of Lothian 1767, died 1775. He 
married, Oct, 10,1735, the above mentioned Lady Carolina 
D'Arcy. 

* General Churchill, half-brother to Duke of Marl- 
borough, famous for his gallantries, even in his old days. 

* Margaret Cecil, grand-daughter of third Earl ‘of 
Salisbury, wife of Sir Robert Brown, a Venice merchant, 
She is frequently mentioned in Walpole’s Letters. 

®* Simon, Viscount Harcourt, son of Mr. Harcourt, the 
friend of Pope, succeeded his grandfather as Viscount 
Harcourt in 1733; married (Oct. 16) Miss Rebecca 
Le Bass, a rich heiress, 

h Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George II. 

* “Who, poor man.” I cannot understand Miss Blount’s 
inverted commas. Perhaps a quotation from some play 
then in vogue. 

4 He married Augusta, youngest daughter of Fre- 
derick I., Duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

* “Mra. Patty is with the new married couple at 
Marble Hill for some days.” (Pope to Caryll, July 17, 
735 ) 

' Henrietta, Dowager Countess of Suffolk, widow of 
ninth Earl of Suffolk ; recently married to Hon. George 
Berkeley, youngest son of second Earl of Berkeley. 

™ Lady Suffolk was rather deaf. 

“* Has she no faults, then (Envy says), sir?’ 
Yes, she has one, I must aver; 
When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman's deaf, and does not hear.” 
On a certain Lady at Court (Lady Suffolk), by Pope. 


| ony was not wanting Mrs. Southells;° Look ill satisfied; 
Perhaps Mr. Stunhopes” being from em; and an odd 
report ther goes, that Lord Chesterfeeld" has spoken 
against any marriage of his B'; my Lady" seems worse 
in her health; They come to town soon. Mr. Stanhope? 
has taken the house, off their hands, at Twitneham ; he 
is gone to Tunbridge, empty as my paper is of News itaall 
I can send you unles youd like to know how I improve in 
my ffrench ; I live with Abbé Hubert; avery entertaining 
and a sensible man, thats come from Paris; we sup 
nearly(?) every night in Partys ; Webber told me he met 
Verichinia y* other day with a long-Beard ; and that he 
has only lived hid y* summer near London ; my shoos are 
not fit for these dew’y mornings ; I wish for a pair of yr 
Pumps; O Let me not wish in Vain; Does Miss Pagget* 
still find her Bowells out of order. I advise her to keep 
these Parts very warm, nothing beter than a Plaster 
when she goes to Bed Properly apply’d, I never have 
heard from Lady Ffrances ;' excuse anything I doe; or 
say; and make my compliments to y* mi**.' 
“ever yours, TERESA,” 
F. G. 


[We shall give the second letter next week. ] 


SMUGGLING IN 1745. 

WE hear so little in the dull times in which we 
live of the daring deeds of “the bold smuggler,” 
that the following “ Extract from the Report of 
the Committee of the Hon. House of Commons, 
appointed in the year 1745, to inquire into the 
causes of the most infamous practice of smuggling,” 
will perhaps be read with interest :— 

“ By accounts laid before the Committee from the 
Commissioners of the Customs, of representations by 
their officers, relating to the practice of smuggling; the 
instances of that practice since the commencement of 
the Act made the last Sessions appear to be as follow :— 
“ From Cardigan in July, 1745, the Surveyor-General 
of South Wales acquainted the said Commissioners that 
smuggling is carried on to a great height between Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

“From Yarmouth in August, 1745, the Collector and 
Comptroller represented that they had received informa- 
tion, that on the 1]th of July preceding, fifty smugglers 
run a cargo of tea and brandy at Benacre Warren in 
Suffolk ; and on the 25th of the same month sixty smug- 
glers landed another cargo at the same place, anda gang 
of forty landed another cargo at Kersland Haven; and 
that on the 31st of that month seventy smugglers passed 
through Benacre Street with a large quantity of goods, 


more political influence. “I don’t know,” wrote His 
Majesty to the Queen, “why you will not let me part 
with an old deaf woman, of whom I am weary.”—Walpole’s 
Reminiscences. 

Probably Lady Southwell, wife of first Baron South- 
well, who had five unmarried daughters. 

» Hon. Mr. Stanhope, brother to Lord Chesterfield. 

' Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, author 
of the celebrated Letters. 

* Melosina, natural daughter of George I., created, 
1722, Countess of Walsingham, wife of Earl of Chester- 
field. 

* A neighbour of Lady Coningsby. 


The family of 


* Alluding to Lady Suffolk's intimacy with George IT, 
Miss Blount, however, was wrong. The Queen was un- 
willing for Lady Suffolk to leave the Court, fearing that | 
her place would be taken by some one who would exert | 


Paget still resides in the county. 

t Lady Frances Coningsby, sister to Lady Coningsby, 
married to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
" Sir Michael Newton, Lady Coningsby’s husband, 
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having with them a breast cart, with four horses; and the making the late Act, that ever was before; and he 


that forty smugglers with fifty horses landed at Kersland 
Haven a cargo of tea and brandy, which they carried off. 

“From Wells in October, 1745, the Collector repre- 
sented that on the 18th of that month, about two miles 
northward of Yarmouth, between fifty and sixty horses 
were laden with run goods, and carried off by armed 
smugglere. From Yarmouth the principal officers give 
account that on the 22nd October one hundred and twelve 
horses were laden on the beach near Benacre with dry 
goods by upwards of ninety men, guarded by ten persons 
with firearms; and on the 20th of the same month forty 
horses were Jaden with dry goods at Kartley by riders 
well armed. 

‘* From Chichester it was represented that on January, 
1745, nine smuggling cutters sailed from Rye in that 
month for Guernsey, in order to take in large quantities 
of goods, to be run on the coast, and that they had in- 
telligence that one of the cutters had landed her cargo. 

“From Ipswich the Surveyor-General informs the 
Commissioners that he had received accounts that at 
different times, between the 30th of June and the 28th of 
December, there have been run on several parts of the 
Suffolk coast 1,835 horse-loads of tea and some other 
goods, and 1,689 horse-loads of wet and dry goods, besides 
great quantities of wet and dry goods landed out of 
several vessels, all which were conveyed away in waggons 
and other carriages, and by great numbers of smugglers 
loaded. With regard to the first of these representations, 
the said Commissioners ordered a vessel to cruize on the 
coast of Wales, and with regard to the others, they gave 
directions to intercept the goods; and asto what related 
to the Surveyor-General’s account from Ipswich, they 
ordered proofs to be procured, but all endeavours proved 
ineffectual. 

“ By the said account it appears likewise that the teas 
and other goods so conveyed were guarded by formidable 
gangs of smugglers armed, and that the officers of the 
Customs dare not attempt to make any seizures, and 
that there have been several other instances, since the 
last Act, wherein the officers of the Customs have been 
obstructed and prevented in searching for and seizing of 
prohibited goods on shore, and on great number of 
vessels at sea, and that where they have attempted it, 
they have been beaten and cruelly wounded. It appears 
also that the Commissioners of the Customs received a 
letter from the Collector of the port of Whitehaven, 
acquainting them that a great clandestine trade is daily 
carried on upon that and the Scotch coast, from the Isle 
of Man (which he calls a storehouse or magazine), of all 
high duty goods; besides what is run from that island 
into Lancashire, Ireland, Wales, and the Highlands of 
Scotland to such a degree that the revenue of Great 
Britain and Ireland suffers one hundred thousand pounds 
a year thereby. That this trade is carried on in open 
boats, which land in the night, on any part of the coast, 
and at any time, without regarding tides; and to Ire- 
land, Wales, &c., in large wherries that generally outsail 
any of the Custom House sloops. That on the 15th of 
January eleven smugglers’ boats were seen going into 
the harbour of Whitehaven, steering for the Scotch 
borders, laden with brandy, rum, tea, and got all their 
cargoes on shore except one, which was taken by the 
officers of Seafield. That that island has since the war 
with France been supplied from thence with brandy, 
wine, and other goods, in neutral bottoms, and with rum 
by our ships, chiefly from our own plantations. 
the 13th of February, 
Whitehaven, 
goods in the said island, and that the present law is of 
little force to prevent the destructive trade, there being 


at night, a Dutch ship came into 


greater quantities of goods run from that island, since 


That on | 


having discharged a cargo of high duty | 


concludes with declaring itas his opinion that the smug- 
glers will one time or other, if not prevented, be the ruin 
of this kingdom,” 
What was a breast cart ? 
N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“ AtsLe.”—Granted that aisle, the wing of 
a church, is truly derived from the Latin ala, 
a wing, through the French aile, is there anything 
etymologically impossible in the evolution of aisle, 
as applied to a passage between pews, from aler, 
alier=aller, to go, which has given us alley*? If 
there be, would it not be better to call the paths 
about a church alleys at once than to ran the risk 
of being told that it is as incorrect to speak of the 
middle aisle as it would be to call the body of 
a bird its middle wing?) When Keble wrote 
(“Trinity Sunday ”)— 

“Three solemn aisles approach the shrine: 
Yet all are one,” 

he must certainly have referred to three walks or 
ways by which the faithful draw nigh unto the 
altar: he did not mean three wings, we may be 
sure, nor would such a man as he have made igne- 
rant use of a word having such a signification, 
With regard to “alley, the aisle of a church,” Mr. 
Peacock notes (Glossary of Words used in Manley 
and Corringham, E.D.S.) :— 

“ A woman from Kirton-in-Lindsey informed me that 
she never heard the passages between pews in churches 
called anything but ad/eys ‘until the Puseyites began to 
make people particular in their talk about them sort of 
things.’ The north aisle of the choir of Lincoln Minster 
was formerly called the chanters’ alley: ‘Mr. Olden...... 
did say when he did come to be churchwarden, he would 
make the Puritans to come up the middle alley on their 
knees to the rails’ (1638, Wallington, Wist. Notices, 
i. 70).” 

On this a Saturday reviewer of Aug. 18, 1877, 
remarked :— 

“ Here would seem to be some confusion ; our own re- 
membrance rather is that the passage between pews in 
achurch was vulgarly called the aisle ‘ until the Puseyites 
began to make people particular in their talk about them 
sort of things,’ and that an attempt was made to brin 
yack the worl alley. And here Mr. Peacock himself, 
who certainly knows a good deal ‘about them sort of 
things,’ seems to use the word in the vulgar sense,” 

Sr. Switary. 


Sir H. Hernert’s MS, Drary or Prays, 1621 
To 1641.—This exceedingly valuable manuscript, 
which contains extracts from Sir George Buck’s 
licensing list, and has never been fully used, is in 
the library of the Earl of Powis. I hope that I 
shall not be thought to take a liberty in venturing 
to respectfully suggest that so valuable a memorial 
might form one of the most important volumes of 


* And probably olliers, a name I have known to be 
applied to the passage or gallery between the outside of 
a church spire and the parapet of the tower. 
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the Roxburghe Club. The MS. formerly belonged 
to the Ingram family, and was delivered up with 
the title-deeds to an ancestor of the present noble 
owner. A partial transcript of the Diary, which I 
purchased last year at Baron Heath’s sale, only 
serves to make one wish for a copy of the whole. 
It may perhaps be well to add that I have no 
other selfish motive in making the suggestion, as 
under no cireumstances should I be a candidate 
for the honours of editorship. 

J. O. 


LeETrerR To THE MAsTER oF THE Rotts, circa 
1688.—I shall be glad to learn something of the 
allusions in the following draft letter, with the 
view of ascertaining the date, and of identifying 
the writer and the Master of the Rolls to whom it 
was addressed :— 

“[To the] of the Rolls, 

hon™ S',—'Tis a wonderfull satisfacdn to me to 
meet informacon y' you prevail in some good measure 
ov’ yo" indisposicOn w® too too long have afflicted you, 
and y' your ease may continue to p’fecin is my real & 
cordial prayer. Tho’ I dare not propose it, yet I veryly 
believe it w' wout y® least hazard so confirm yo" health 
t you w" not in y® least be subject to colds nor pains. 

was not in any degree affected w" y® coldness of it, as 
I writ to M* Ward to acqt you S* wth my happy success 
w" [which] neither F™ D* F, nor y® best chircury 
[surgery | in this countrey cold remove, a lameness I had 
in both my knees & w" neither swell’d nor dis- 
colour’d. W" in the 3" going in freed me fro’ it D. gr. 
I w* to God you w* take up a resolucén safely to con- 
firm your health, many y™. 

_ “Cures are don in these countreys and none miscarry 
in all ages and weaknesses. 

“H* S' I have at last got the release and sent it to 
S* Ric' Mydd who executed it w'*out any scruple. 

** D[ear] S* Ric* Grote [!] is now in his way to Aix la 
chappelle to trie whet[her] waters will remove a lameness 
w" M* Forrester (his govern") has in one of his feet by » 
sprain. I thank God S* Ric" is p'fectlyw [sic] well. He 
remov'd fro’ Geneva 16 inst. N. st. [New Style], but cinot 
go y* direct Road down y* Rhine for danger of marauding 
partes [parties), but must take their Rout thro’ Swabia, 
to Frankfort—it will be a month before they reach Aix 
la Chappelle—and I expect him, si Deo placet, in y* be- 
ginning of Nov. 

“Now I beg leave to Renew my humble request to 
you, hon™ S", wt in prudence is y° fittest course to advise 
in and safest for his future well being and happiness— 
and this is humble beg’d by him who is w“ all gratitude, 
and due reguard, 

“ Hi’ ” 

The original of the above letter, which was 
recently ejected from an old Cheshire library and 
given to me by a Manchester bookseller, may have 
been written circa 1688; and if so, Sir John 
Trevor was perhaps the writer’s correspondent. 
It is curious that, according to Foss, Sir John, 
Aug. 24, 1688, being then a Privy Councillor, was 
by the king sent for in a hurry from “ the Wells.” 

Joun Batuey. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


quotation which strikes me as one of the most 
curious I ever met with? In The Witty and 
Humorous side of the English Poets, by Arthur 
H. Elliott, 1880, occurs the following passage 
(p. 149) :— 

“ Most people have heard of the daring jeu d’esprit in 
which he (Sir C. H. W.) said of the illustrious Misses 
Gunning, that 

* Nature indeed denies them sense, 
But gives them legs and impudence 
That beats all understanding.’ ” 
Now I turn to my copy of Sir C. H. Williams's 
Works (vol. i. p. 90) an “Ode on the Marriage of 
the Duchess of Manchester to Edward Hussey, Esq,, 
afterwards Lord Beaulieu,’ and I find as follows 
(stanza viii.) :— 
* But careful Heaven reserved her grace 
For one of the Milesian race, 
On stronger parts depending ; 
Nature indeed denies them sense, 
But gives them legs and impudence 
That beats all understanding.” 
That is, not to the Gunnings, but to the Irish race, 
long famous as successful hunters of beauty and 
fortune. There is no allusion whatever in the ode 
to those “illustrious” ladies, nor does the name 
of Gunning occur in the copious index nominum 
appended to Sir C. H. Williams’s Works, 


A Fovurtrentn Century Prarer.—MS. 
Digby B. N. 10, fol. 55 :— 

** God send vs be dew of heuene. 
sancti. 

“ And Reyn. fro pe cloudes of heuene. i. doctrinam 
viui verbi. 

“ And pirlebe our erbe and open our land. ad 
contritionem animi et confessionem peccati. mocionem 
cordis humani. stiringe of mannes soule. 

“And bryng forth a blome* of sich feng and sich 
fuysoun.” 

“ bat be our bote and our sauacioun. i. icsum filium 
dei viui. comynge of yoddes sone. in hiis verbis 
desideravit propheta dei. 4° bones,” —Isa. xlv. [8]. 
[Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the 
skies pour down righteousness : let the earth open, 
and let them bring forth salvation, and let righteous- 
ness spring up together : I the Lord have created it.] 


F. J. F. 


“ Ancestor.”—Allow me to protest against the 
use of this word in the sense adopted by Mr. Beak 
(ante, p. 18). According to Johnson an ancestor 
is “one from whom a person descends either by the 
father or the mother.” Yet your correspondent 
says, “ Three brothers, ancestors of mine,” &c. I 
do not see how any one can descend from three 
brothers. Wma. Dossoy. 
Preston. 


gratiam spiritus 


* Glossed a fruit. 
» And a burioun of hele and sauacioun. 
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Amenicay Forx-Lore.—The custom recorded 
(ante, p. 16) is, or was, not confined to America. 
It was in vogue at Selborne, Hants, in the early 
part of the last century. See White’s Selborne, 
Letter xxviii. H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 

See “ N. & Q.,” 1* 8. xi., for a similar charm in 
Cornwall. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


Marriace Svurerstition.—A few weeks ago, 
when visiting a friend in the south of Yorkshire 
who has lately married, I met with a bit of folk- 
lore which was new to me, and which may be 
worth a corner in “N. & Q.” When the bride 
was being decked for the ceremony her maid bid 
her remember not to speak too loud in church, and, 
on being asked why, answered, “ Why, m’m, you 
know them ’at speaks loudest dies first.” 

6, Delahay Street, S.W. 


Books Gove Astray.—I believe I have in my 
time lent as many books as most men, and have 
lost as few. But there are three sheep now 
missing from my fold, which I should be glad to 
welcome back. Possibly they are in the hands of 
friends who read “N. & Q.,” so please let me 
announce their names: 1. Dr. Maitland’s Dark 
Ages; 2. The first volume of Crofton Croker’s 
Irish Fairy Legends; 3. Peignot’s Dictionnaire 
des Livres condamnés au Feu, &c. The first two 
are presentation copies to me from my old friends 
the authors, Wittiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George's Square, S.W. 

“Nosinity” Rotts or Arms.—Mr. Green- 
STREET volunteered some four years ago (Feb. 5, 
1876), when he began printing in “ N. & Q.” his 
invaluable series of armorial rolls of the nobility 
of Edward I. and Edward IL., to supplement them 
bya roll of the reign of Edward III., which he had 
discovered in the British Museum. These rolls 
have been found so useful for reference by students 
of heraldry that we are impatiently expecting the 
mene: supplement, and hope that we shall not 
e tantalized by further delay. Tewars. 

[Five of the armorial rolls referred to have already 
appeared. For the sake of those readers who may wish 
to procure them, we give the necessary references; 5' 8, 
v. 103, 383; vi. 222; vii. 284; viii, 203.] 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Quvassi1a.—Authorities are agreed that quassia 
was named after a negro called Quassi, who first 
made known the use of it as a tonic. He seems 


to have lived in Surinam. But who was Quassi, 
and when did he live? And has he anything to 
do with the negro Daddy Quashi mentioned in 
Waterton’s Wanderings, who assisted at Water- 
ton’s celebrated ride upon the cayman’s back ? 
Watter W. Sxeart. 


To vr O1.—To AssENT.— 

** Alisaundre gan to boste and make him self more 

worpy pan his fader, and a greet deel of hem pat were 
at pe feste hilde up pe kynges oyl.”—Trevisa, iii, 447 
(Rolls Series), 
In the Latin of Higden we find, “ Alexander ccepit 
jactanter se patri preferre, magna convivantium 
parte assentiente.” Does the phrase occur else- 
where ? A. L, Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


A Toxen.—Pye, pl. 8, No. 3, and Batty’s Cata- 
logue of Copper Coins, p. 124, No. 696. Obv. 
Legend, “ Frederick, Duke of York”; field, three- 
quarter bust to left. Rev. Legead, “ Payable at 
J. Rayner & Co.’s, Manchester” ; field, bricklayers’ 
arms, from which are suspended sprigs of flowers ; 
crest, an arm holding a truncheon. Above, “ Half- 
penny”; below, ““17—93.” Edge, “ Anglesey, 
London, or Liverpool.” Edge reading omitted in 
Pye. Mr. Batty writes to me, “I cannot at pre- 
sent recollect how I got the ‘ bricklayers’ arms,’ as I 
find Conder does not mention it. He says, “Crest, 
an arm holding a truncheon.” In Pye the arm is 
holding two (?) spades on one handle. What is 
the crest of the bricklayers’ arms? Mr. Batty 
cortinue:, “If those are really the bricklayers’ 
arms, there is no need of a spade, as the brick- 
layers do not use spades.” 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 


A Portrait or Epwarp IV. at Hamptonx 
Covurt.—There is in an obscure corner of the gallery 
at Hampton Court Palace a large full-length like- 
ness of Edward IV. In the catalogue of the pic- 
tures it is described as a “ copy by Belchamp” of, 
I presume, some portrait known at the time, viz., 
about 1660. It is the likeness of a magnificent 
man, such as Edward was, with a very high, aqui- 
line nose, dark eyes and hair, and a pale com- 
plexion. In the descriptions of this king by Bulwer 
Lytton (vide Last of the Barons) and others he is 
depicted as blue-eyed, with fair hair. What I 
would ask is: (1) Is this copy by Belchamp of any 
value as an historical portrait, and (2) if it is, 
whether it might not with advantage be removed 
to some less obscure spot than that which it now 
occupies ! Gro. J. STONE. 


Hoppat, or the 
years 1768 and 1775 there occur numerous entries 
in the registers of the parish church of Acton 
having reference to Thomas and Samuel Hobbal or 
Hubble. As the name does not occur prior to the 


former date, it may be inferred that the family 
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came to Acton some little time previous. I have 
some slight reasons for supposing it to be a Mid- 
dlesex family, but as yet have been baffled in every 
endeavour to find out in what parish they resided 
previous to their removal to Acton. Will some 
courteous reader learned in Middlesex genealogy 
furnish me with a clue as to their former resi- 
dence? G. Perratr. 


Bisnor “ Arotocy.”—I have lately 
met with a copy of the above in 24mo., beautifully 

rinted (pp. 366) by J. B., London, and sold by 
T ohn Cowper at the “ Holy Lamb” at the east enc 
of St. Paul’s Church. I should be giad to know 
the date and who J. B. was. The copy I had 
before of Jewell’s Apology was printed 1685, being 
a new translation by a person of quality, with a 
portrait and life of the author written by the 
same hand, Is it known who was this “ person of 


quality”? E. H. A. 


~ 


“ Apisticat.”—In one of the society papers this 
month I observe this word used in the sense of 
“relating to bees.” Has it any authority? Should 
not the writer have used apiarian instead ? 

the derivation of 
this word from iddlon and latria, should we not 
write idolo-latry ? How comes it that the middle 
syllable is gone? Was the word ever spelt ac- 
cording to its derivation? E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Batxes Famity, co. Surrey.—I want the 
arms of Lieut.-Col. Jeremy Baines, who fought in 
the civil war against Charles L., the derivation of 
his patronymic, and particulars as to his wife and 
family. Was he not related to Oliver Cromwell, 
and, if so, in what way ? E. B. 

La Fontaine pes Innocents.—Claviac says 
that this celebrated work of Jean Goujon was 
begun in the time of Francis I. and finished in 
1550 ; Lenoir, that the first stone was laid in 1550; 
and Viardot, that it was designed in 1550. Who 
is right / Ratrnu N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Guzmayes Buenos.—Can you give me any in- 

formation with regard to this Spanish family ? 
Boscoset. 

“Tae BoRDERLAND OF THE ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE Kincpoms.”—A paper under some such 
title was read before one of the scientific societies 
about eighteen months back. Can you give me 
any information as to where it can be found ? 
Extracts from it appeared in many of the papers 
of the time, but I am unable to lay my hands on 


any. Cours G. CampBeEtt. 
‘amworth. 


Remimavsit.—In Keith Johnston’s Physical 
Atlas Rumihausi is said to be the highest inhabited 


place above the sea. It is 1,000 feet higher than 
| Potosi, which is 15,000 feet. Could any -of the 
| readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me where this place is, 
as I have looked for it in vain in a great many 
good maps and geographies ? E. L, M. 


Tne Province or Poetry 1x Epvcatioy.— 
Is there any book or pamphlet bearing on this 
subject ? 


Tue Towns, &c.,1s FRANCE OCCUPIED IN 1815-18 
py THE Atuies.—I should be very much obliged 
to any of your readers who would refer me to 
a book giving the names of these. C. D. 


To “Ixe.”—I live alone in a very isolated village, 
seven miles from anywhere, and am attended by 
two old-fashioned servants, who render me old- 
fashioned service, and speak the purest Sussex 
dialect, the one of the Hill country, the other of 
the Weald, so I am in the way of hearing many odd 
words at times, and am fast adding to the store 
which I published a few years ago in the Dic 
tionary of the Sussex Dialect. ‘To-day we were 
hunting for an article missing from the tool-chest, 
and my housemaid exclaimed, “ There, now some- 
body ’s gone and ived that away.” The word is 
expressive, and I never heard it before, though my 
servants tell me that they use it every day. Per 
haps some reader of “ N, & (Q.” will be able to tell 
me more about it. W. D. Parisu. 


Antonio pa Poyve.—The Rialto and the Bridge 
of Sighs at Venice were both built by Antonio da 
Ponte. Was his name Ponte, or was he called 
Anthony of the Bridge in consequence of his style 
of work, as Paul of Verona was called Paolo Ve- 
ronese, in an age and country where great men 
(like Dante Alighieri) were called by their Christian 
names, as kings are nowadays ? C. B. 


Masor-Generat Sxippon : Cor. Geo. 
FLEETWoop.—I possess an engraving of Major- 
General Skippon, folio, a proof before letters, half 
length, with breastplate and lace collar, and the 
same smile, or rather smirk, on his countenance as 
is discernible in the rude portrait of him published 
by Ricraft. Iam anxious to know something of 
the history of this print. Who engraved it, from 
what picture was it taken, and who possesses that 
picture, when and by whom was it published, 
and with what particular object, &c.? The same 
particulars I would gladly learn about an engraving 
from a miniature of Col. George Fleetwood, a copy 
of which is in the portrait collection in the British 
Museum Print Room. M. 0. 


Lone Steerixc.—Whilst perusing a little old 
book on curiosities which I have lately picked up 
I was struck with the following passage relative to 


long sleeping. In the list of curiosities of Somer- 
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setshire, under the heading “ Wells,” occurs the 
passage in question, as follows :— 

“ Not far from Wells, some years agoe, was a wonder- 
ful instance of a Man’s sleeping; it was sent in a letter 
from a Clergyman to my Worthy and Ingenious Friend 
Charles Bowles late of Windsor, Esq., who was so kind to 
oblige me with it. I think the Man slept at least a Month 
or 6 weeks longer than the time mentioned in the Margin 
of the Letter. Which take as follows. 

“* Tiverton, Octob. 19. 

“*Sir,—The last visit I made to see this unaccountable 
Sleeper, was on Wednesday last, the 13'» of this Instant, 
where I found him in the same Posture, as he hath con- 
tinued in ever since his first Seisure,* for he lies confin’d 
to his Bed; eats his Victuals once or twice a Day, but 
never in the sight of any one ; and looks as fresh as if he 
went daily to his Labour. The Observation of him, that 
is fresh, is this; that on Sunday the 10 of this Month, 
his Brothers willing to try an experiment, put on all his 
Clothes, brought him down Stairs from his Bed, and set 
him in a Chair by the Kitchin Fire; but this, they 
thought would have cost him his Life; for they visibly 
perceived a great alteration in him, his countenance, 
which as he lay in his Bed, was fresh and lively, was 
converted into a dark Paleness, like Death: his Head 
hang’d on his Shoulder, as thovgh he had been really 
Departing, which obliged them to post him away to his 
Old Apartment, where in a little time he recovered his 
former Sanguine Complection; He is removed from 
his Brothers to his Mothers House again. This is the 
only and best account I can at present give you ; if there 
be any other change you shall be sure of it. 

“From Your most Humble Servant, 
Ricu.’” 

Can any one give us any other reference to this 
occurrence? According to the above the man 
slept for fourteen or fifteen weeks ! Surely this 7s 
a curiosity. Who were Charles Bowles and John 
Rich ? F. Gissrna, 

Wakefield. 


Coteripce: Ericram.—In The Witty and 
Humorous side of the English Poets, by Arthur 
H. Elliott, 18so (p. 220), the following epigram 
(valeat quantum) is attributed to Coleridge :— 

“In Spain, that land of monks and apes, 

The thing called wine doth spring from grapes; 

But on the noble river Rhine 

The thing called gripes doth come from wine.” 
In the Aldine edition of S. T. Coleridge’s Poems, 
il. 144, are his two well-known epigrams on the 
fragrant city of Cologne, but I do not there, or 
elsewhere, find the above. Is there authority for 
it? H. K. 


Tue Excraver Graveror.—Can you give me 
the exact title, also date and place of publication, 
of an English work illustrated with plates of sub- 
Jects, tail-pieces, and initial letters engraved by 
Seotin after Gravelot, some of which I have now 
before me? From the text at the back of some of 
the plates and their subjects the work appears to 
refer to the roligious ceremonies and manners of 
the Jews. Some of the illustrations seem to be 

* Aug. 12 to Oct. 14 is ten weeks (2). 


placed at the top of a page, having under them the 
words, “ An Historical Dissertation,” and the size 
of the book is either quarto or folio, A. W. T. 


A Srvart Mepat.—Silver, diameter just under 
fourteen (of Mionnet). Oby. Bust and ordinary 
legend of James III. of Great Britain. Rev. 
Bust of his wife ; legend, “ cLEMENTINA. MAGNE. 
BRITANNLE.ET.C.REG.” I should like to be 
informed of the meaning of the c. NeEpurite. 

[May not the supposed ¢ be an indistinct 1?) 


DAuitan or Detitran.—In a recent review of 
Violet Fane’s poems in the Daily News I find the 
following passage :— 

“Her Delilah, accented on the second syllable, is, we 
are aware, in accordance with the received pointing of 
the Hebrew letters of the name ; but it is not the less a 


shock to the reader of English poetry, just as it would 
be to accentuate the name ‘ Hyperion’ in English versa 
on the penultimate.” 

I am anxious to find examples of the accentua- 


tion of the name in English poetry. Milton 
always accentuates “ Dililah.” Unfortunately I 
can recall no other example. Sorec. 


Avtnors or Books WANTED.— 
Cluhs of Lov don, with Anecdotes of their Members. 
2 vola. Svo., 1828, 


Comic English Grammar. 12mo., 1840, 


2 vols. 8vo., 1835, 


Epics of the Ton: 


a Poem, 8vo., 1807. 


Estelle Russell. 2 vols. 8vo., 1870. 
Five Nights of St. Albans: a Romance. 3 vols. 8vo., 
1835. W. G. B. Pace. 


Avutinors or Qvotations WantTEeD.— 
I shall be much obliged if some of your correspondent 
can say where the following words occur in St, Athanasius: 
dyévynrog ob« tyevvnOn, obre ig’ obre ig’ 
trépov. S. 
“ The soul of mammon with a cherub’s (seraph’s!) face.” 
“Tt ’sa very good world that we live in 
To lend, to spend, or to give in; 
Sut to beg, to borrow, or come by one’s own, 
‘Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” 
NELLIE 
O Leoline, be obstinately just, 
Indulge no passion, and betray no trust,” &c. 
W. D. B. 
** Here are sweet peas, on tip-toe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white,”’ 
“ Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies, clothing its slender rods, 
That scarce a leaf appears.” 
Cowper—but exact reference wanted. 
Gro. L. APPERSON. 
“ Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast fleeting meteor, like a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave.” 
W. C, FLowEerpEw, 


“ Thy life shall be in the palm of thy oo” — 
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Replies. 


HERALDRY: THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 
(5" S. xi. 29, 152, 196, 271, 309, 356, 395, 409 ; 
xii. 131, 458, 514.) 

I have read with much interest the remarks of 
various correspondents on this subject, and it 
appears to me that they are all more or less beside 
the question involved. All argue asif a particular 
coat of arms was a precious incorporeal heredita- 
ment which the bearer should be ready to defend 
against all comers. One writer asserts that “ the 
tight to the exclusive use of an armorial device is 
simply a monopoly, and we all know that to create 
a monopoly is not within the prerogative.” Coat 
armour is, and has always been held to be, not 
only in England, but all over Europe, the outward 
end visible sign of heraldic nobility. It signifies to 
those who see it that the bearer is noble. “ Nobiles,” 
says Coke, “sunt qui arma antecessorum suorum 
proferre possunt.” The right to bear arms is 
therefore only of any value in those places and 
circumstances where persons using such insignia 
are recognized as noble. The king being the foun- 
tain of honour, and having from time immemorial 
exercised the exclusive prerogative of conferring all 
patents of nobility (or as they are more commonly 
called “ grants of arms”) and titles of honour, such 
2s peerages, baronetcies, &c., has in this respect 
always been able to create a monopoly, and so far 
from its not being within the prerogative, no 
lawyer has ever ventured to question the exercise 
of this power by the kings or queens of England. 
The right of ennobling subjects has been delegated 
to the officers of arms, but they only exercise it 
after the person who desires to be admitted into 
the rank of nobility has petitioned the Earl Mar- 
shal, and has been ascertained by him (acting on 
the advice of his subordinates, the kings of arms) 
to be a fit and proper person. It cannot be too 
strongly asserted that it now is, and always has 
been, the universal rule of Europe that those en- 
titled according to the laws of their several nation- 
alities to bear arms are noble, and that those who 
have no arms are tqnoble. 

In early, and indeed in most countries till very 
recent, times, the fact of being noble carried with 
it various privileges. Time, and what is commonly 
denominated the “advance” of civilization, have 
caused a change. For better or for worse it is not 
my business to argue. There is, however, left the 
fact, and that fact will remain as long as time 
shall last, that some men are noble and the rest 
ignoble. All the noble can now show, beyond the 
inherent talents and virtues which are the blessings 
arising from a good descent, is the heraldic device 
to which they are entitled, and the use of which I, 
in common with many of your correspondents, 
think should be guarded by some legislative enact- 


ment. The arms of his ancestors are the least 
invidious distinction to which a man can lay claim ; 
they are equally appropriate in either a monarchy 
or a republic, for they merely indicate that one 
man is better born than another, a fact entirely 
cut of our power to control, and just as obvious 
to the observer of human nature as the fact that 
a thoroughbred is superior to a cart-horse is to a 
Newmarket trainer or a stable-boy at Tattersall’s. 

How far the heralds of the past and present 
century have acted rightly in their selection of the 
persons to whom they have given grants of arms 
is a question which, were it fully discussed, would 
be hardly suitable to the pages of “ N. & Q.,” but 
it is one which must form a subject of inquiry 
before any decided step can be taken to prevent 
the wrongful assumption of armorial bearings. No 
doubt were the Government to extend its protec- 
tion to those entitled to arms, for their quiet 
enjoyment, without the “let or interruption of any 
person or persons whatsoever,” as the patents say, 
some guarantee should be given that unworthy 
persons should not for the future be admitted into 
the ranks of the nobility. The first step in this 
direction should, I think, be the radical reform of 
the College of Arms on somewhat the same prin- 
ciple as that to which the Lyon Office was subjected 
a few years since. 

Arms anciently, and in modern times theoreti- 
cally at all events, have been given by the sovereign 
as marks of favour for services rendered or good 
deeds done, hence it appears hardly fair to tax 
those who have the right to use them. One might 
as well tax a peer or a knight because he has what 
is popularly called “a handle” to his name. The 
present tax on armorial bearings is most unjust. 
Were it reimposed in the shape of a fine, of say 
101, per annum, on all persons using heraldic 
devices unrecognized by the College of Arms, and 
the officers of arms appointed collectors at a small 
commission, I venture to predict that the value of 
their “ waits” would be much enhanced, and also 
that Her Majesty’s revenue would be materially 
benefited. G. W. M. 


Tue Intropvuction oF THE Fir TREE INTO 
(5™ xii. 429).—As regards the first 
part of the query, if fir trees are meant, and not 
pines—as might possibly be intended from the 
second part, where the Pinus sylvestris (i 
Scotch pine) is called the Scotch fir—if fir is 
meant, then its introduction into England is 
very doubtful ; as Cesar (De Bel. Gal., vol. v. p. 12) 
found all trees that grew in Gaul except the beech 
and Abies (fir); but then comes the fact that fir 
wood is abundant in our ancient mosses, and has 
been found even under the foundations of some 
Roman roads. It is considered that Czesar meant 
by “Abies” the silver fir (Abies picea) as not 
to be found in Britain. Czesar mentions nothing 
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concerning the pine, so it is understood that he 
found it. Thus from the above it might be taken 
for granted that the fir tree, and some pines, at 
least, are indigenous. 
I have found the dates of introduction into 
England of the following pines, which I give in 
case pines were meant : stone pine (P. pinea) before 
1548 ; cluster pine (P. pinaster) before 1596, from 
South of Europe ; Weymouth pine (P. strobus) be- 
fore 1705, from North America; frankincense pine 
(P. teda) before 1713, from North America. As 
to the query about the Pinus sylvestris being 
indigenous south of Tweed, I cannot reply with 
any certainty. 

IcNorans appears quite to ignore the fact that 
about twenty different species of firs have at 
different times been introduced into this country. 
It is extremely difficult to determine the exact 
date of the introduction into England of the 
Norway spruce (Abies excelsa), on account of the 
loose application of the word “fir” by our old 
herbalists; but it was commonly planted for 
ornamental purposes about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Of the Picea group, the 
silver fir (Picea pectinata) was introduced into 
this country in the seventeenth century. 


I have always understood that the first and 
finest specimens of this tree are to be seen at 
Bramshill, and that they were planted in the park 
in the time of James I. H. A. W. 


Lisrary Catatocues (5 xii. 465)—Your 
correspondent’s suggestion to publishers may surely 
be regarded as a “happy thought.” I have in- 
dulged in what he calls the harmless vanity of 
having a catalogue for my little lot of 1,200 vols., 
and one which it has not been difficult to make, 
inasmuch as the greater number of the articles are 
formed of cuttings from the catalogues of second- 
hand booksellers, gummed into a small scrap-book. 
This, it will be seen, is a very simple affair. These 
cuttings not infrequently contain not only a full 
particular of the book itself, but an added note of 
more or less value. And writing of booksellers’ 
catalogues gives me the opportunity to confess to 
Sometimes finding great inexactness in both de- 
scription and note, going far to show of some of 
the cataloguers that 

“They have a plentiful lack of wit.” 
For instance, few could be brought to believe that 
Cromwell once (I have seen it in several catalogues) 
acted the part of Tacitus in Ant. Brewer's Lingua; 
or that an account of the battle of Waterloo could 
possibly have been written in 1794; or that the 
venerated Timbs was the author of the Curiosities 
of Literature ; or that the writer of Vivian Grey 
was the relict of Lord Beaconsfield ; or that under 
the title “Hindoo Window-Burning” there ever 


were instances of “Burning of Windows on the 
Funeral Pile of their Husbands.” Musicians, per- 
haps, will be grieved they were not in time to 
purchase “ Handel’s Airs and Galated, and 2 other 
folio books, the lot 7s., weighing a } cwt.”(!). One 
would more resignedly miss Lady Herbert’s “ Three 
Phrases of Christian Love,” or the “ Ingoldsby 
Legions,” Shirley Brooks’s “Gorden Knot,” or 
Barham’s “ Socrates, a Tragedy in Fine Arts,” 
“ Herodian, or the Heir Apparient,” Southey’s 
“ Ballards,” or even “A Tribute to the Names of 
Unfortunate Poets,” or the “ Art of Limming,” 
though illustrated by “Le Kew,” De Lolme on 
“The Consultation of England,” “The Fall of 
Tearius, a caution to AZronauts,” “ Doctor’s Syntax’s 
three Tours.” However, quantum suff. Yet one 
more wherewith to close, under the item “ Pindar’s 
(i.e., Dr. Walcott) Works, 3 vols.,” we have the 
following happily applied quotation :— 
“*¢Each action with peculiar lustre shines, 

And warms us o’er again in Pindar’s lines, 

In whose eternal volume thus to live, 

Is greater praise than thousand statues give.’ 

** Townshend.” 
Obs. I enclose the original cuttings of the above. 
I have “named no names,” desirous of being as 
considerate as Baillet, of whom it is said whenever 
he refuted an author he never quoted his name, but 
invariably did when he commended him. 
Harry SanpDars. 
Oxford. 


I think the suggestion of J. B. is a very good 
one, and I have acted upon it by adding a catalogue 
slip to my List of Carthusians, which passed out 
of the printer’s hands the day after I saw J. B.’s 
note. The slip is perforated, so as to be easily 
detached from the book, and a cross perforation 
enables the two entries (subjects and authors) to 
be separated without difficulty. As this is perhaps 
the first instance of a catalogue slip appearing in 
this wey, I hope I shall not be suspected of a mere 
desire to advertise cheaply if I give a transcript of 
it. Sufficiert margin is reserved for the press 
mark :— 


Edited by 
Lewes, 


: Catalogue slip. 

: Carthusians, a List of. 1800 to 1879. 

: W. D. Parish. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 310 pp. 
Farncombe & Co., 1879. 


: Parish, W.D. A List of Carthusians. 1800 to 1879. 
: 1 vol. demy Svo. 310 pp. Lewes, Farncombe 
& Co., 1879. 


W. D. Par'su. 


W. J. Liston i. 45).—I have much 
pleasure in assuring you that the distinguished 
wood engraver is not the same person as his dead 
namesake the landscape painter. He is living at 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. I venture to offer 
your readers a list of W. J. Linton’s literary 
labours, as far as I was able to ascertain them when 
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writing an account of him as a poet, which ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1879. To this list I have added the two final 
items. Many of these publications are extremely 
scarce, being privately printed. If any one desires 
further information as to what is edited, what 
wholly written, by W. J. Linton, I can but refer 
to the number of the Gentleman’s, where details of 
that kind will be found in full. Nowhere else, as 
far as I know, is there any moderately full account 
of Linton’s literary doings. 


1. The National: a Library for the People. 
by W. J. Linton. 
Finsbury. 1839. 

2. Bob Thin; or, the Poorhouse Fugitive. By W. J. 
Linton. Illustrated by T. Sibson, W. B. Scott, E. Dun- 
can, W. J. Linton. 1845, 

3. The Ilun inated Magazine. New Series, 
Joseph Clayton, 320, Strand. 1845. 

. The Illustrated Family Journal: consisting of 
Historical Romances, Legendary Tales, Poetry, Essays, 
Anecdotes, &c., with upwards of two hundred illustra- 
tions by Linton, &c. London, published by J. Clayton. 
1846. 

5. The Jubilee of Trade : a Vision of the Nineteenth 
Century after Christ. 

6. To the Future: the Dirge of the Nations. W.J. 
Linton. 1848. 

The Cause of the People. Isle of Man, printed and 
a by William Shirrefs (of 38, Athol Street). 
Nine weekly numbers, May 20 to July 15. 1548. 

The Life of Paine. By the Editor of The National. 
London, J, Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, Pater- 
noster Row. 1549. 

9. The English Republic, Edited by W. J. Linton. 
4vols, [Not 3 vols., as stated by Mr. on the 
authority of Larousse.] Same p ablish er. 1851 to 1855. 

10. The Plaint of Freedom. 185: 

11. Wild Flewers for Children. By Mr. Honeysuckle. 
C. Honeysuckle, &5, Hatton Garden, London. 

12. Claribel and other Poems. By W. J. Linton. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1865. 

13, The Ferns of the English Lake Country: with a 
List ‘of Varieties. London, Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; 
J. Garnett. 1865. 

. Ireland for the Irish: Rhymes and Reasons 
ame at Landlordism, With a Preface on Fi nianism and 
Republicanism. By W. J. Linton, formerly of the Irish 
~~ ». New York, The American News Company. 1867. 

The Flower and the Star, and other Stories for 
Children, Written and Illustrated by W. J. Linton. 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 

16. The House that Tweed B uilt, Dedicated to every 
true Reformer (Republican or Democrat). And to be 
had of the American News Company, Nassau Street, 
New York. 1876. 

17. — d to America, 1876: a New Year's Greeting, 
By W. J. Linton. Printed by Welch, Bigelow & Co., 
U hierst Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Poetry of America. Selections from One Hundred 
Pn 2 Poets from 1776 to 1876. With an Intro- 
ductory Review of Colonial Poetry, and some Specimens 
of Negro Melody. By W.J. Linton, London, George 
Bell & Sons. 1878. 

19. Voices of the Dead. Charlotte Corday and Marat. 
Mazzini and the Countess Ossoli. Delescluze on the 
Barricade. March, 1879. 


Edited 
London, J. Watson, 15, City Road, 


London, 


H. Buxton Formay. 
38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


“Prose” anD “Verse” (5 xii. 466.)—] 
do not think there is anything new at all in the 
connexion between the words prose and verse 
pointed out by Pror.Skeat. But even admitting 
entirely the professor’s view, the word prose is 
not derived but compounded from the word verse, 
for pro as prefix would contradict versa as suffix, 
It would say prose is not verse almost as plainly 
as non- -apprehension says not apprehension. As 
for oratio vincta standing for “ poetry,” as Max 
Miiller puts it, Iam not sure that it did always, 
for Quintilian uses prosa vincta (bk. xi. ch. ii) 
for “measured prose.” And oratio vincta might 
be stately oratory of the Ciceronian or Chatham 
type as opposed to some of that of modern times. 
Frosa vincta and oratio vincta would both mean 
impassioned prose, which grows rhythmical out 
of the human heat of the feelings, like Milton’s 
prose and the orations of Demosthenes. The 
only modern man who shows it is Kossuth, 
Donatus says, “ Prorsum est porro versum, id est 
ante versum,” and that prorsa became prosa, 
M. Jourdain had spoken prose all his days 
without knowing it, and his case is com- 
mon; but equally common is it for all highly 
endowed and impassioned people when under ex- 
citement to speak verse or poetry without knowing 
it. The oratio soluta girds itself up immediately, 
and enters upon the oratio vincta involuntarily. 
Such persons in common company appear foolish, 
and sometimes raise a smile in those who pass for 
judicious. It is a kind of ecstasy, bardic, Pythian, 
prophetic. Thus it happens that bards are not at 
home in their own country. Their friends would 
have them run on bull-headed prose-wise, but 
good culture makes them necessarily plough and 
turn, and that is verse-wise. So I think prose 
does not come from poetry, but is its exact oppo- 
site, both in word and deed, in derivation and fact. 
Every fool talks prose, wise men talk poetry. 


C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


The connexion which Pror, Skear points out 
between the words prose and verse is very interest- 
ing; but does he not deviate strangely from his 
usual accuracy when he says, “ The word prose is 
derived from the word verse, or something very 
near it”; and again, “ There is just a slight gram- 
matical difference of form,* but that is all”? 
Surely the letters pro form three-fifths (!) of the 
whole word prose, and are by far the most im- 
portant letters, seeing it is they, as shown by 
Pror. Sxeat himself, which especially give to 
prose the distinctive meaning which it has ; and 
they, of course, have nothing whatsoever etymo- 
logically to do with versus or versa. All that in 
prose is really derived from verse is the very small 


° The se of prose coming from the sa of versa, whilst 
the se of verse comes from the sus of versus. 
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portion se; and even of this one letter is merely 
a termination. . CHANCE, 
Kenilworth, Bournemouth. 


Green Eves: Dante (5' §. xii. 429).—Is it so 
surprising that emerald-tinted eyes have won the 
suffrages of philosophers and poets? I think it 
may be taken that Cicero meant this brilliant and 
subtle shade of colour when—explaining how the 
populace must, to make them a little intelligible 
and bring them home to us, reduce the gods to 
an anthropomorphic level—he described the cha- 
racteristics of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, and Nep- 
tune,—“Isto enim modo dicere licebit Jovem 
semper barbatum, Apollinem semper imberbem, 
cesios oculos Minervie, cceruleos esse Neptuni,” 
giving this palmary tint to the keen eyes of the 
goddess of wisdom. : 

In Cary’s note to the passage respecting 
Beatrice’s eyes, in Purgatorio, xxxi. 116, 117, he 
suggests that the comparison of Beatrice’s eyes to 
emeralds is due toa poetic laxity ; but this theory 
is quite an unnecessary hypothesis, and is an 
injustice to Dante, whose word-painting is so 
accurate. 

In the verses of Estienne de la Boetie, familiar to 
all readers of Montaigne, we find green eyes 
praised more than once, ¢ g.:— 

“Dy Moy, Madame, au vray, dy moy, si tes yeulz verts 
Ne sont pas ceulx qu’on dict que l'amour tient couverts? 
Tu les avois, je croy, la fois que je t’ay veue.” 

And again :— 

“ Ce tort de confessor vous tenir de ma race, 

Lors pour vous les ruisseaux ne furent pas ouverts 

D’Apollon le doré, des Muses aux yeulx verts.” 

Longfellow fully appreciates the beauty of green- 
tinted eyes, though the bare adjective “green” 
has ill-omened connexions in this sense. In the 
Spanish Student (II. iii.) the following passage 
occurs :— 

“ Vict, How is that young and green-eyed Gaditana 

That you both wot of ? 

Don Carlos. Ay, soft emerald eyes ! 
She has gone back to Cadiz. 

Typo. Ay demi! 

Vict. You are much to blame for letting her go back, 
A pretty girl; and in her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green we sometimes see 
In evening skies.” 

In a note to the above Longfellow says :— 

“ The Spaniards, with good reason, consider this colour 
of the eye as beautiful, and celebrate it in song; as, for 
example, in the well-known Villancico:— 

* Ay ojuelos verdes, 

ay los mis ojuelos, 

ay hagan los cielos 

que de mi te acuerdes ! 
~ * * * 


Tengo confianza 
de mis verdes ojos.” 
Although Shakspeare in Romeo and Juliet 
speaks of the eye “so quick, so green, so fair,” in 


the Midsummer Night's Dream he introduces it 
burlesquely in Thisbe’s lament (V. i.) :— 
These lily lips, 
This cherry nose, 
These yellow cowslip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone : 
Lovers, make moan ! 
His eyes were green as leeks.” 
James Hoorer. 
Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Tue Rarnnow (5 §. xii. 389).—I have not the 
means of verifying the statement, but Cornelius a 
Lapide makes the tradition of the cessation of the 
rainbow one which is attributed to the Fathers. 
His note on Gen. ix. 13 is :-— 

“Nota quarto, auctor Historie Scholastice in librum 
Gen., cap. xxxv.: ‘Tradunt,’ inquit, ‘Sancti, quod 
quadraginta annis ante diem judicii non videbitur arcus 
coelestis’; quia scilicet tunc summa erit siccitas, qua 
mundus przeparabitur ad conflagrationem, que fiet sub 
diem judicii. Sed hee traditio frivola et falsa est, 
falsoque attribuitur sanctis Patribus, Si enim tanta 
tunc foret siccitas, homines, animalia et plant ex ea 
interirent, cujus contrarium nos docet Christus, Mat- 
thei xxiv, 38,” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Portrait Encravine rrom VAN (6" §, 
i. 37).—This is described in William Smith’s 
Catalogue of the Works of Cornelius Visscher, 
No. 88, and is the companion to No. 117, “ Por- 
trait of Helena Leonora de Sieveri.” Both the 
paintings by Van Dyke were the property of Lord 
Somers, Lord High Chancellor of England, who 
was a great collector of pictures and drawings. 
These latter, after his death, became the property 
of J. Richardson the painter. The pictures were 
probably sold also, The print is 2 common one. 


. . 


Tue Paysican OF THE VALLEY 
oF THE Tuames (5* §, xii. 429) is described, but 
not with the same minuteness for artificial con- 
structions, in Geology of Oxford and the Valley of 
the Thames, by Prof. J. Phillips (Oxf., Cl. Pr., 
1871). There is also, but I have no further know- 
ledge of the work, a History of the River Thames, 
by W. Coombe (2 vols. fol., Lond., 1794-6). An 
Act of Parliament, 21 James I., was obtained for 
making the river navigable from Burcott to Oxford, 
in which the locks would probably be mentioned. 

Ep. MarsHatu. 


“Tre ’49 Orricers” (6 i. 37).—The names 
of such of these officers as claimed lands in Ireland 
for their services under the Parliament of England 
until the execution of the king in 1649, when they 
refused to serve any longer, will be found in one 
of the volumes of the Old Record Commission of 
1825-31. It is in the British Museum Library. 


By help of this index list the original claims and 
grants can be found in the Public Record Office, 
Dublin. I do not think all the officers who claimed 
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obtained grants, as the Cromwellian proprietors 
could not (happily for Ireland in the subsequent 
civil war of 1688) be ousted, but a good many did 
get land, and their patents can be seen, as I have 
said, in the Dublin Record Office. 

Mary Acyes Hickson. 


Tue Use or “Onty” (5™5S, xii. 176, 338, 518). 
—Among the lower classes in Craven, as well as 
in other parts of Yorkshire, only has the same 
meaning as Mr. Sexton shows it to have in 
Norfolk. The equivalent in our Craven dialect is 
nobbut. Thus for “There is none only this,” the 
equivalent would be “None (or nooan) nobbut 
this,” Burruat. 


A Meprevat Bett (5" §. xii. 388, 434, 498 ; 
6™ §. i. 25).—I have seen quite enough of bell- 
founders’ blunders to have no doubt that ‘ Sancta 
Trinitas ora pro nobis” is one. It is, I think, quite 
possible that the bell-founders thought “ora pro 
nobis” meant, “ Be good to us,” or “ Help us,” or 
something of that kind. Or possibly they never 
thought at all. It is curious to find this inscription 
so widely distributed. Mr. Norrua is quite right in 
distrusting reports and copies of inscriptions unless 
well confirmed by rubbings, or otherwise. Letters 
alone give no sure indication of date, as the same 
stamps were used de successione in successionem. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

Tue Swan-Eco Pear §, xii. 488).—Is not 
the swan-egg pear called so simply from its shape? 
In Scotland we have a much esteemed pear, called 
the muir fowl egg, about the origin of which name 
there cannot be a doubt, for it is exactly of the 
shape of the egg of a grouse. J. C. M. 


Tarrincian Lecenps (5 §. xii. 488).—They 
have been collected by C. L. Wucke in two little 
volumes, bearing the title Sagen der mittleren 
Werra, des Thiiringer Waldes und der Rhén 
(Salzungen, 1864), and in the later and more com- 
prehensive work by Aug. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebrauche aus Thiiringen (2 vols. 8vo. Wien, 
1866-78, the second volume being edited, after the 
author’s death, by G. L. Schmidt at Eisenach). 


H. Kress, 
Ox ford. 


Tue Cotony FouNDED IN 1824 at Porars, IN 
Honpuras (5™ xii. 488).—I think Mr. Moy- 
crieFF will find some account of the above in 
Francis’s History of the Stock Exchange, or in the 
same author's Bank of England. 

C. H. J. G. 
“ Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, cacique of Poyais 
A country where silver is common as clay.” 
Ingoldshy Legends. 


Mr. Moncrterr will find a good deal about 
this character in the Annual Register for 1824, | 


p- 17*, in the report of M‘Gregor v. Thwaites, 
an action for libel which he brought against the 
Morning Herald, CF. & WARREN, M.A, 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


“A pair oF orGANS” (6 §. i. 19, 62).—See 
“N. & Q.,” 3° 5. xi. 46. “Pair” originally 
meant a set of any number of equal or similar 
things (wares), but the word has now almost 
wholly passed from a plural to a dual sense, 
Hence “ pair” of stairs, beads, cards, drawers (in 
sense of “chest” of drawers), &c. An organ was 
at first a single rank of pipes, and a “ pair” of 
organs perhaps a set of two or more ranks. 


J. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


There is a note on this in my edition of Piers 
Plowman; see index to the notes. A pair of 
organs means a set of organ-pipes, 7.¢. an organ. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that a pair, in old 
books, always means two. It usually means a set. 
Hence a pair of beads (Chaucer) ; a pair of cards, 
i.e. a pack ; a pair of stairs, a flight, whence 
“two-pair back.” Wa rer W. Sxkear. 


F. Van per or Misy (6 §, i. 57).— 
Herman Van der Myn, the well-known painter of 
Amsterdam and London, 1684-1741, had a nume- 
rous family, of whom six at least became artists, 
namely :— 

1. Gerard, 1706, historical subjects and _por- 
traits. 

2. Cornelia, 1710, portraits and flower pieces. 

3. Andreas, 1714, portraits. 

4. Franz, 1715-1783, portraits and fancy sub- 
jects. 

5. Robert, 1724-1740, landscapes and flowers ; 

f whom Walpole says :— 

‘George I., and the late King and Queen, then Prince 
and Princess, answered for him ; a hopeful lad, who was 
lost at the age of sixteen by the breaking of the ice as 
he was skating at Marybone, at the end of the great 
frost in 1740.” 

6. George, 1725, portraits and cakinet subjects. 

Franz van der Myn was by some esteemed as 
the best artist of the family, and would — 
have left a greater name had it not been that he 
was too fond of beer and tobacco. His death is 
thus given in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1783, 
p. 718 :-- 

“Died Aug. 20, in Moorfields, aged sixty-eight, Mr. 
Frank Vandermyn, a very eminent portrait painter. He 
was 80 attached to his pipe and his porter that he would 
not paint the portrait of even the first character in the 
kingdom unless he was indulged with his pipe at the 
time, and for which reason he lost the painting of many. 
His likenesses were good, his draperies excellent, and 
his fancy heads, which consisted of Turks, Jew Kabbis, 
and Circassians, are much admired.” 

Bromley mentions two engraved portraits of this 
artist, both from his own designs, one by Basset, 
the other by Wheatley ; on the latter he is desig- 
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nated as “the smoaker.” It does not appear that 
many of the portraits which he painted have been 
engraved, at least with his name. Bromley men- 
tions one of John Jackson, engraved by McArdell, 
and another of Stephen Whisson, B.D., engraved 
by Trotter. Epwarp So.ty. 


Dosson’s “ Hocartu” (6S. i. 47).—In your 
review of Dobson’s Hogarth the writings of John 
Nichols and John Bowyer Nichols on this subject 
are alluded to by the name of “ Nicholls.” I 
should not have troubled you with this trifling 
correction, but on looking at Mr. Dobson’s list of 
Hogarth’s paintings, I observe that he has no 
mention of two that are now in my possession, 
and which are described in J. Nichols’s Works of 
Hogarth, 1817, vol. iii. pp. 192, 197, and also in 
J. B. Nichols’s Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1833, under 
“ Account of Paintings.” They are portraits of 
the painter’s two sisters, Mary and Ann Hogarth, 
on ovals, 17} in. by 15in., and in profile facing 
each other. There is a strong family likeness in 
the homely yet vigorous and not unpleasing fea- 
tures of both to those of their brother. These 
were sold, with other paintings and engravings 
belonging to Mrs Hogarth, by Mr. Greenwood, at 
the Golden Head, Leicester Square, on April 24, 
1790, and were in 1817, when John Nichols 
testified to their genuineness, in the possession of 
Mr. Gwennap, of Lower Brook Street, at whose 
sale, on April 5, 1821, they were purchased by my 
father, Mr. J. B. Nichols. 

Few of the painter’s works can be, I imagine, 
more positively authenticated, and I have seen 
few that bear the marks of his hand more cer- 
tainly than these, to which a special interest 
attaches from the relationship of the subjects to 
the painter. They have never, so far as I am 
aware, been publicly exhibited. I wrote a few 
years ago to offer them for exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, but no notice whatever was taken of 
the communication. R. C. Nicnots, 


“Barporum ciruaras,” &c. (5 S. xii. 488).— 
Surely the word istro (which is not Latin) must be 
a blunder for ictu, a word constantly used by 
Horace and others in connexion with musical in- 
struments. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Istro may be a mistake for wstro, poetic fury 
(phrensy or inspiration]. J. C. M. 


Books on Ancient Furvitvre (5* xii. 500). 
—Ancient Furniture, Drawn from existing Autho- 
rities. Descriptions by Sir R. Meyrick, coloured 
plates by Shaw (Chatto & Windus). 

Epwarp H. Marsgatt, 

Seville Villa, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Duxcompr, Countess or 
(5" S. xii. 488).—Lord Henry Scott, third son of 


James, Duke of Monmouth, by the Lady Anne 
Scott, daughter and sole heir of Francis, Earl of 
Buccleuch, was born in 1676, and on March 29, 
1706, was created Earl of Deloraine, Viscount Her- 
mitage, and Baron Scott of Goldielands in Scotland. 
He married for his first wife Anne, daughter and heir 
to William Duncombe, of Battlesden, co. Bedford, 
one of the Lords Justices of the kingdom of Ireland 
in the reign of King William III. (I do not know 
who her mother was), and by her had a daughter, 
Anne, who died an infant, and two sons, Francis 
and Henry. He married, secondly, Miss Mary 
Howard, daughter of Capt. Howard, grandson to 
the Earl of Berkshire, and by her had two daughters, 
Caroline, wife to Sir James Peachey, Bart., of 
Westdean, in Sussex, and Henrietta, wife to 
Nicholas Boyce, Esq., of Norwich. He was suc- 
ceeded, on his death in 1730, by his eldest son, 
Francis, who, dying s. p., in 1739, vas succeeded 
by his brother Henry, &c. D. G. ©. E. 


Tosacco (6% i. 17).—Planting 
tobacco in England is prohibited by the statutes 
12 Charles II. c. 34; 22 & 23 Charles II. c. 26, and 
5 George I. c. 11, and it may be grown only in 
“ physic garden” or in private gardens for scientific 
uses, and that in quantities not exceeding half a 
pole in extent. A specimen of tobacco of English 
growth was shown at the International Exhibition 
in 1851, but was considered flavourless. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Some information of the kind asked for by 
R. C. H. F. is given at p. 201 of Somerville’s Life 
and Times (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas ; 
London, Hamilton, Adams & Co.) <A. H. D. 


A Roman Banquet (5 §. xii. 506; 6S. i. 
25, 46).—Those who want a full and accurate 
description in English of a Roman banquet are 
referred to W. A. Becker's Gallus, translated by 
the late Rev. Frederick Metcalfe in 1844. There 
they will find, among other things, that the 
Romans were by no means unacquainted with 
dessert. A. J. M. 


Tae Viovet 1x Herarpry (5* §, xii. 488).— 
Holme, in his Academy of Armoury, says :— 

“ He beareth argent, a violet slip with the flower in- 
verted proper. Of these single violets there is three 
sorts, white, pale blush, and a kind of light purple....... 
The double violet, commonly called the queen's gilli- 
flower, is of three kinds, white, purple, and striped, that 
is, of purple finely striped with white.”—Bk. i, ch, iv. 
No, 67. 

‘A bulbes pointed and inverted leaf is a violet leaf, 
being round tending toa point at the end and the bottom 
turning in at the stalk like a heart, a heart leaf.”—Bk, i. 


ch. vi. No. 23 

Though Holme mentions the bearing and de- 
scribes it as above, he does not give the name of 
any one as bearing it in arms; and though I am 
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I. Jam. 24, 


certain I have seen the thing itself engraved in a 


coat of arms with the name printed under, I cannot 
at present remember in what work. 
Jures C, H. Perit. 


Tromas Prayer (6" S. i. 18).—There is a notice 
of his life in Wood’s Ath. Ovon., from which it 
appears that he was born in Pembrokeshire, and 
died in 1560 at Kilgarran, where he was buried. 
There is also mention of his epitaph and will and 
of his various publications. He left a widow and 
two daughters (vol. i. col. 102-3, Lond., 1691). 

Ep, MARSHALL, 


Accounts (6™ i. 18).— 
“ Recepts for the assessement ” means the money 
received for the taxes collected on an assessment 
or valuation of property made by order of the 
parish authorities, H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Avutuor yamMep §. i. 18).— 
The author about whom Myrerovun inquires is 
John MacCulloch, M.D., a native of Guernsey, 
born 1773, died 1835. He wrote Description of 
the Western Islands of Scotland, and also a System 
of Geology. He was employed by Government in 
the Mineralogical and Geological Survey of Scot- 
land in 1826-32, and was appointed by the East 
India Company Lecturer in Chemistry in their 
College at Addiscombe. His description of the 
Hebrides is still a standard work. 

R. M. M.A, 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Onitvary Verses §. i. 34).—Such verses 
remind me of a poem once shown me by an old 
parishioner, the last couplet whereof was this :— 
* So let us all march on in faith till we win the martyr’s 

crown, 

Let us blow our ram’s-horns against the Jericho-walls 

of sin and Satan till they shake and tumble down.” 
A most wonderful Alexandrine, which out-Drydens 
Dryden. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Even Fairy i. 38).—A pedigree of the 
family, commencing with Robert de Eden in 1413, 
showing the descendants of Sir Robert of West 
Auckland, and of Sir Robert, created a baronet in 
1776, whose brother was elevated to the peerage 
as Baron Auckland, will be found in Hutchinson’s 
History of the County of Durham, vol. iii. p. 339. 

H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, S.W. 

Nathaniel Dance, R.A., painted a portrait of 
William, first Lord Auckland. This portrait 
represents its subject at full length, seated. It is 
engraved as a frontispiece to vol. i. of the Journal 
and Correspondence of William, Lord Auckland, 
vols. 8vo., London, 1861-2. 

Hesry 


Marruew Carey, oF (6% 
16).—For biographies of Matthew Carey and of 
his son Henry Charles Carey see the America, 
Cyclopedia, edited by Ripley and Dana (Ney 
York and London, 1873). 


Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Rooxy Woop” (6 i. 34).—Roke, rook, 
roik, rak, rawk, rouk, together with adjective 
formed from them, are widely spread words in the 
Scottish Lowlands and the north of England, 
meaning mist or fog. The Promptorium Parvy 
lorum (1440) has “Roke, myste, nebula,” and 
“ Roky, or mysty, nebulosus.” Bailey has, “ Rooky, 
misty (North Country).” Jamieson gives the 
words under a variety of forms. Is reek from the 
same root ? 


Roke, as well as the adjective roky, is still as 
familiar to every Norfolk man as it was in the 
days of Forby, who explains Shakspere’s “ rooky 
wood ” by a reference to it (Hast Anglian Vocabu. 
lary, 1830, vol. ii. p. 280). Here, in North Nor- 
folk, a roke commonly means a mist blown land- 
wards from the sea, as from Cromer to 

FELMINGHAM. 


or Wincerwortn (5" §, xii. 468),— 
Mr. Piyx is in error in calling Sir Henry Hun- 
loke the last baronet, for he was succeeded in 
the title by his uncle Sir James, who only survived 
him a few months, and, dying unmarried, was the 
last heir male of the family. Sir Henry, fourth 
baronet, had eight daughters, one of whom, Char- 
lotte Susannah, married William, fourth Earl of 
Albemarle, and died without issue 1862. I believe 
all the other daughters were nuns or died unmarried, 
excepting Lady Shelley, whose grandson, the pre- 
sent Lord de Lisle and Dudley, is sole representative 
of the Hunlokes of Wingerworth, though the Win- 
gerworth estates are in the possession of his sister, 
who, with her husband, has assumed the name of 
Hunloke. Through this descent Lord de Lisle is 
heir of one moiety of the barony of De Ros and a co- 
heir to the baronies of Vaux, Sadlesmere, Berkeley, 
Lisle, Tibetot, Holland, Wake, &c. The family 
name of the Marquis de Casteja is Biandos and 
not Biodos, as I have several times seen it mis- 
printed. I should be glad to know through whose 
will the Wingerworth estates devolved on Mrs. 
FitzClarence, now Hunloke, and in whose pos- 
session the Scarisbrick estates now are. 
Epuunp M. Boy te. 

14, Hill Street, W. 


Sir Henry Hunloke, fourth baronet, had eight 
daughters. One of these, as stated by Mr, Pryx, 
married Sir J. 8. Sidney, Bart. ; another, Char- 
lotte Susannah, married, in 1822, Charles William, 


Earl of Albemarle. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Hampstead, N.W. 
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Georce Vertue (6" i. 36).—Vertue’s manu- 
scripts, formerly at Strawberry Hill, were purchased 
by Dawson Turner, and, at the sale of his library 
(June, 1859), became the property of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. There are thirty-one 
volumes in all, numbered Add. MSS, 23068 
23098. R. 8. 


The greater portion of Vertue’s notes is in the 
Department of MSS., British Museum. The Art 
Union of London bought an interesting fragment 
a year or two ago, O. 


“Tur Arrtes or Kixe Joun” (5% xii, 289, 
418).—I do not know what authority there is for 
saying these were “ favourite” apples. They were 
good “ keeping” apples, and would naturally dry 
up and wrinkle from long keeping, hence Falstaff’s 
anger at being compared to one. “ The apple John 
that dureth two years to make shew of our fruits,” 
Hakluyt recommends to be carried by voyagers, 
See Hakluyt's Voyages, 1589, p. 466, R. R. 

Boston. 


On some or tue RerereNces In THE 
“Curistian Year” (5 §. xii, 84, 214, 498, 
517).—I am indebted to the reply of Mr. E. EH. 
Marsuatt for the reference to Parker’s English 
Pascal, ch. viii. p. 40. There is not the same 
arrangement in all the French editions, as “ Je 
mourrai seul” is in pt. ii. art. vii, p. 190, Paris, 
Didot, 1863. Let me take this opportunity of 
making some addition to my note at the first of 
the above references. The substitution of “ olean- 
ders” for “rkododendrons” in the note at the 
Third Sunday in Advent was in consequence of 
the following observation by Dean Stanley, in 
Sinai and Palestine (Lond... 1856, ch. x. p. 371, 
note 2), “In the note to that passage ‘ rhododen- 
drons’ is a mistake for ‘ oleanders,” He also 
remarks :— 

“Thave everywhere quoted from this work (scil, the 
Christian Year) the illustrations it ¢ ntains of Scripture 
Scenery, not only because of its wide circulation, but 
because the careful attention of its learned author to all 
local allusions renders it almost a duty to test these allu- 


sions, whenever opportunity occurs, by reference to the | 


localities themselves.”—-Ch. i. pt. i. p. 19, 
_ The quotation in the poem for the Seventeenth 
Sunday after Trinity, “the ‘little drop of rain,’ ” 
is from these lines by Waller,— 

“ Admit‘ng in the gloomy shade 

Those little drops of light.” 
Johnson, s.v. “ Drop.” 
My attention was turned to an inquiry for this 
quotation by Mr. Picxrorp, 
Christmas Day,— 
« Like circles widening round 

: Upon a clear blue river,” 
-” Jeremy Taylor, in one of his beautiful similes, 
1as — 


water and disturbs the surface into a circle, and then its 
own force wafts the neighbouring drops into a larger 
figure by its proper weight,” &e.—Life of Christ, pt. i. 
sect, iv. § 2, vol. ii. p. 92, Eden’s edition. 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity.— 
“ Or what if Heaven for once its searching light 
Lent to some partial eye, disclosing all 
The rude bad thoughts, that in our bosom’s night 
Wander at large, nor heed Love’s gentle thrall? 
Who would not shun the dreary uncouth place? 
As if, fond leaning where her infant slept, 


A mother’s arm a serpent should embrace.” 
Compare Young's Night Thoughts, iii, 226 :— 
“ Heaven's Sovereign saves all beings but Himself 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart.” 
Ep, Marsnatt. 


Tue “Apeste Fiperes” (5 §, xi. 265, 298, 
331, 372, 418; xii. 173, 357, 457).—It seems to 
me that, because Novello published a version of 
this sequence, or rather of a part of it, people 
fancy it is by an English composer, and so never 
look abroad for any information. I have before 
me the Thesaurus Anime Christiane, &c., pub- 
lished at Mechlin, no date, in which I find this 
sequence, p. 243, “Ex Graduale Cistercensi,” 
and consisting of seven verses. I have also before 
me NSequentie sive Prose que in tota Ecclesia 
secundum consuetudinem locorum cantari solent, 
published at Mechlin, I believe, by the late 
Ambrose de Lisle, who gave me my copy, in which 
will be found the music for these seven verses in 
plain chant. I have also before me the English 
translation of Guéranger’s Liturgical Year : Christ- 
mas, vol. i, by the Rev. Dom Laurence Shep- 
herd, O.S.B., at the end of which I find these seven 
verses with an English prose translation. All this 
points to the fact that tha “ Adeste Fideles ” must 
be an old plain chant sequence, and one which had 
« continental origin, and there is one curious fact 
in connexion with it. Novello and other English 
publishers issued the words and music of the 
lirst, second, sixth, and seventh verses, whereas in 
France, as may be seen in an Office Divin, “ noté en 


| plain chant,” published at Amiens in 1844, which I 


have before me, and in all other French plain chant 
hooks which I have seen, they always publish the 
first, third, fourth, and fifth verses, so that though 
our English and the French copies alike commence 
with the first verse, “ Adeste fideles,” we use the 
second, sixth, and seventh to follow, and the 
French use the third, fourth, and fifth. All that 
Novello did was to take an old plain chant air, 
alter the rhythm so as to be able to measure the 
time, as is done in modern music, and make a 
solo, duet, trio, quartet, and choruses out of it, 
thereby destroying all the go of the old plain 
chant. Perhaps this information will enable some 
one who has access to old Graduals to trace the 
origin of the sequence. I have been informed that 


“But asa stone thrown into a river first moves the | it can be found in an old Gradual at the Cistercian 
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monastery of Mount St. Bernard, near Lough- 
borough. I send these particulars in the hope 
that they may lead persons interested to in- 
vestigate the origin of the “Adeste Fideles” 
from the point of view which I have indi- 
cated. I do not consider it probable that if 
it was composed by John Reading it would be 
found in any continental Catholic plain chant 
books, and I should be very glad if some one would 
publish the Latin words to plain chant music, with 
such an English metrical translation of the whole 
seven verses that it could be sung to the old plain 
chant tune. A. J. Warp. 
20, Eyre Street, Sheffield. 


Georce I. : Anne Mason, Countess or Mac- 
CLESFIELD (5 §, xi. 208, 295; xii. 196).—Some 
years ago I saw, in a collection of pictures now 
broken up and dispersed, a finely executed portrait 
of this lady, painted after she had become Mrs. 
Brett. The Countess of Macclesfield, after her 
divorce from the earl in 1697-8, remarried in 1700 
Col. Brett. The portrait—three-quarters length 
and the size of life—represented a lady about 
forty-five years of age, in the dress of the time of 
Anne, seated on a chair, wearing a crimson silk 
dress over a hooped velvet petticoat, and in her 
right hand she held a fan, Though the figure was 
commanding, the features of the lady were harsh 
and plain. 

She was married to Charles Gerard in 1683, at 
that date—his father the Earl of Macclesfield being 
still alive—Baron Gerard of Brandon, and was very 
soon afterwards separated from him, long prior to 
their actual divorce. Lord Gerard, or Lord Bran- 
don, as he is occasionally styled, was tried in the 
following year for alleged complicity in the Rye 
House Plot, and Macaulay observes, “ From the 
very scanty accounts that have come down to us 
he seems to have defended himself with spirit and 
force.” Though found guilty the historian adds, 
“ After a long imprisonment Gerard was suffered 
to redeem himself,” presumably on the payment of 
a heavy fine (History of England, ch. vi.). 

Are the dates of the birth and death [cf. reply of 
L, L. H.} of Mrs, Brett, formerly Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, known, and the place of her burial? She 
seems, after her marriage with Col. Brett, to have 
still occupied a high position, and to have been 
a woman of literary tastes. The Bretts were a 
Gloucestershire family, but the Masons, to whom 
she belonged, were settled at Sutton in Surrey. 

Jonny Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The date of Sir Richard Mason’s knighthood 
is left a blank in Le Neve’s Knights (Harleian 
Society), p. 5,132. Ina MS. memoir by the late 
Rev. Mark Noble, Sir Richard Mason, Kt., is said 
to have been the son of Robert Mason, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who was elected Recorder for London 1634, 


and died Dec. 30,1635. Sir Richard Mason, Ki, = 


is said to have held the following offices : (1) Clerk 
Comptroller to King Charles I1.’s Household ; (9) 
one of the Commissioners for executing the office of 
Master of the Horse, 1679 ; (3 and 4) Member of 


Parliament for Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, = 


1673, and for Bishop's Castle, Shropshire, 1680-1, 
He had a seat at King’s Clere in Hampshire, but 
resided principally at Sutton in Surrey, where he 
is said to have died March 8, 1684-5, and to have 
been buried in the parish church there. I may 
mention that Mrs. Brett (the divorced Countess of 
Macclesfield) died Oct. 11, 1753 (G@entleman 
Magazine, 1753, vol. xxiii. pp. 491-2, 523-6). 

L. L. H. 


Sprritvatism, Seconp &c. (5™ §. xii 
268, 294, 313, 334, 357, 377).—I would suggest 
that Mr. Wootcomse should read a letter headed 
“Capture of a Spirit,” in the Times of the 12th 
inst., and another on the same subject in the 
Times of the 15th inst. CLARRY, 


Tue pest Inkstanp §. xii. 438; 6S. i. 
23).—I have found the handiest, best, and cheapest 
inkstand to be the sixpenny or shilling broad 
bottomed glass one with inverted conical retur, 
plus a marble, easily placed and displaced with the 
pen and finger. In a plain way it is all that can 
be desired. W. R. 


Honpreptu Psatm xii. 289, 418 
475; 6" §. i. 41).—I have two old copies of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. One copy, dated “ Lon 
don, printed by John Mindet for the assignes of 
Richard Daye, 1599,” is in black letter. The 
music is in lozenge-shaped note, open, and the 
third line reads,— 

** Him serue with feare his prayse forth tell.” 
The other copy reads the same. It is black-letter, 
open, lozenge-shaped notes, and dated “ London, 
Imprinted for the Company of Stationers, 1605.” 
A—z. 
Farnworth, Lancashire. 


Bvtt-BAITING IN ENGLAND (5 §, xii. 328, 458, 
518; 6". i. 25).—I think this “ brutal sport” 
was practised in Lancashire at a later date than 
any given in “N. & Q.” I was born in the year 
1836, and can distinctly remember the bull being 
driven past our house in Salford to be baited at 
Eccles, a village about four miles from Manchester. 
I was probably at that time about five or six years 
old, and consequently the year would be 1841 or 
1842. I cannot assert that the bull was actually 
“baited,” as I never saw it; but I remember the 
indignation to which the spectacle gave rise as the 
bull was being driven through the streets. The 
custom was an ancient one in the village, Eccles 
wakes, Eccles cakes, and bull-baiting, being three 
things for which it was celebrated. Can any 
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der of “ N. & Q.” tell us what was the last year 
in which bulls were baited in this village ——— 
—z. 
Farnworth, Lancashire. 


Avrnors or Quotations WayTep §, i. 
20).— 

“The good old cause.”—“ The cause,” or the “ good 
old cause,” was preached for and fought for by Puritan 
and Roundhead, and in the political pamphlets and songs 
of the period is constantly used as a kind of watchword 
to rouse or ridicule the party, as the case may be, The 
following instances, among many to be found in the Rump 
Songs, may suffice :— 

“Tf Monck be turned Scot, 
The Rump goes to pot, 
And the Good Old Cause will miscarry.” 
The Rump dockt, vol. ii. p. 44 (of Reprint), 
«From Rumps that do rule against customs and laws, 

From a fardle of fancies stiled a Good Old Cause 

asain Good Jove deliver us.” 
The City of London's New Letany (ibid., p. 115). 

Prynne, who suffered imprisonment and loss of ears for 
“the cause,” but opposed the Republican party, disputed 
the title of the latter as representatives of the “‘ good old 
cause,” and in 1659 published these two tracts, The true 
Good Old Cause rightly Stated, &c., and The Republicans’ 
and others’ Spurious Good Old Cause anatomized. 

G. F. 8. E, 


In “N. & Q,” 1" S. vi. 74 will be found a note by the 
editor upon a pamphlet by R. Fitzbrian, in the title to 
which the term occurs, The Good Old Cause dress’d in its 
primitive Lustre, &c., Feb. 16, 1658-9. A correspondence 
followed, in the course of which, at p. 180 of the same 
volume, E. 8. T. T. noticed a pamphlet by Prynne, The 
Good Old Cause rightly Stated, &c., 1659; JaRiTzBERG 
mentioned Butler’s J/o/a Asinaria, 1659, in which there 
occurs, 

“ He lived and died a Colonel, 

And for the good old cause stood buff,” 
from ‘‘ Hudibras’s Epitaph” at p. 319; Mr. J. Crosstey 
cited H. Stubbe’s Defence of the Good Old Cause, Lond., 
1659, at p. 391; and E. 8. T. T. made some remarks on 
Prynne’s The Republicans’ and others’ Spurious Good Old 
Cause briefly and truly anatomized, 1659, and closed the 
discussion for the volume with a statement that the 
“good old cause” was first heard of in Jan., 1658-9, 
p. 544. 

The question was reopened by JARLTzBERG, vol. viii. 
p. 44, with some lines from The Roundheads, or the Good 
Old Cause, 1682 ; but only one other correspondent fol- 
lowed, and the subject fell out with some remarks by Mr. 
Henry H. Breen on the origin of the term as stated in 
D'Ieraeli’s Quarrels of Authors, p. 421. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

“Tf you would send up the Brawner’s head,” &c., 
is from Dr. King’s Art of Cookery, firat printed in 1708, 

Howarp 8S. Pearson. 
(6t S. i. 58.) 
“Land me, she says, where Love,” &e. 
This is from Mr. Swinburne’s translation of Gautier's 
“ Dites, la jeune belle,” &c. 
; “What doth not yield to Time’s relentless hand?” 
is from Bramston’s Man of Taste (vide Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, vol. i). Austin Dosson. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Selections from the Literary and Artistic Remains o 
Paulina Jermyn Trevelyan, First Wife of the late Sir 
Walter Calverley Trevelyan, of Wallington, Northum- 
berland, and Nettlecombe, Somersetshire, Bart. Edited 
by David Wooster. (Longmans & Co.) 

PavuLina JERMYN was the eldest daughter of the Rev. 

G. B. Jermyn, of Hawkedon, Suffolk. From her cradle 

she was surrounded by a scholarly atmosphere, in which 

she evidently throve. When only seventeen she attended 
the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, and 
astonished Prof. Sedgwick by the verbal accuracy of her 
version of his extempore address, which was the more 
remarkable as his volubility baffled professional reporters 
and Miss Jermyn’s report of the proceedings was written 
from memory. At this meeting she was introduced to 
Sir Walter (then Mr.) Trevelyan, whose wife she became 
two years later. In the ample meansand leisure afforded 
her by this entirely congenial marriage Lady Trevelyan’s 
talents were developed to the fullest extent by study and 
travel. Her water-colour sketches of Grecian scenery 
and monuments are preserved in the British Museum, 
and autotype fac-similes of some of her efforts in other 
branches of art are given at the end of this volume, which 
is sure to be acceptable to all surviving members of her 
wide circle. Mr. Wooster’s preface records an amiable 
and admirable life, and the writings collected by him 
evince a thoughtful, cultivated mind and a genuine 
appreciation of others’ eminence. The poems are such 
as most admirers of Mrs. Hemans and Frances Browne, 
having themselves a turn for versifying, wrote abundantly 
thirty years ago, and the prose contributions to Chambers's 

Journal only attain the same level of imitative fluency. 

But Lady Trevelyan’s reviews are vigorous, discriminative, 

and worth preserving, apart from the interest of her sub- 

jects, for the writer’s intelligent and independent stand- 
point. It is curious that Lady Trevelyan when reviewing 

Pre-Raphaelitism, published in 1851 “ by the author of 

Modern Painters,” seems to have been unaware that the 

author was Mr. Ruskin. General readers will find the 

letters of Dr. Whewell (who before Lady Trevelyan’s 
marriage sent the MS. of his History of the Inductive 

Sciences for her criticism) the most interesting portion 

of thisvolume. We always like to see the domestic side 

of scientific minds; it is gratifying, then, to find the philo- 
sopher commissioning Lady Trevelyan to get for him in 

Rome “three cameo heads of Diana, the full face only, 

with the crescent, all exactly like one another,” and ex- 

plaining with much gratitude when he received them 
that he had ascertained his arms to be “three Diana’s 
heads on a bend, and as Diana's heads are somewhat out 
of the usual range of heraldic drawing I wished to have 
the means of making up some ornament for my wife in 
which they would appear in an unquestionable shape.” 

A brief memoir of Lady Trevelyan would have been pre- 

ferable to the plan adopted, of dividing the biographical 

details between the preface and the introduction to Dr. 

Whewell’s letters. 


France since the First Empire. By James Macdonell, 
Edited by his Wife. (Macmillan & Co.) 
JAMES MACDONELL was one of the most brilliant and 
gifted journalists that ever attained to the high office of 
leader-writer on the Times; and this book, published 
after his death and only partially completed, is but one 
proof of his power of grasping the salient features of 
those phases of modern history in which he took such 
intense interest. Few men possess as he did the faculty 


of drawing from apparently trivial events arguments 
and forebodings that eventually seemed more like pro- 
phecies than the far-seeing deductions of a deep thinker. 
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Still fewer men, however, have studied so profoundly 
the contemporaneous history of the French, or so 
thoroughly comprehended and sympathized with their 
strength, their weaknesses, and their motives. The 
work before us, which includes chapters on the Legiti- 
mists, the Orleanists, and the Bonapartists (our space 
forbids us to do more than indicate their titles), will be 
found worthy of careful study; moreover, it has a 
mournful interest apart from great intrinsic merit. 


List of Carthusians, 1800 to 1879. Edited by the Rev. 
W. D. Parish, Chancellor of Chichester Cathedral, &c. 
(Lewes, Farncombe & Co.) 

Tuat the preparation of this work has been a labour of 
love is attested by the graceful dedication to the editor's 
old schoolfellows, Every publication of this sort is 
a response to the demand so often made in this jour- 
nal, and therefore a boon to that class of students, steadily 
increasing in number, whose attention is devoted to the 
personal history, with a view to the general biography, of 
the nation. It is to be regretted that no means exist for ex- 
tending the list backwards into the preceding centuries, 
but this one includes the name of Thackeray, who did 
more than any other man to render the Charterhouse 
famous. Mr. Parish has annotated almost every entry, 
giving the date of birth and parentage of each scholar, 
and the salient facts in his subsequent history. Two 
hundred years hence this volume, even if there be no 
other edition, will be invaluable, It is a work with which 
no possible fault can be found, and of which nothing can 
be said except in its praise. 


The Lord's Prayer in One Hundred and Thirty-one 
Tongues. Containing all the Principal Languages 
spoken in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, (St, 
Paul's Publishing Company.) 

Tats little book is well got up and neatly printed, and 

we may accept the words of the preface, written by Mr. 

F, Pincott, that “the contents of this book are interesting 

to the philologist, the philanthropist, and the missionary. 

Not the least enderd + feature in the collection is the 

extraordinary typographical resources which it displays. 

We have here a profusion of types which must have cost tens 

of thousands of pounds in their production.” The mono- 

syllabic languages are represented by Chinese, Burmese, 
and the Khassi; the agglutinative languages by the Mag- 
yar, Finnish, Esthonian, Turkish, &c., as well as by the 

Georgian, Tartar, Mongolian, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, 

and very many more; the polysynthetic by the Basque, 

Cree, Delaware, Arawak, Xc.; and the inflectional by the 

numerous and better known languages belonging to the 

Semitic and Aryan groups. We do not quite understand 

some of the English versions. The version of Tyndale is 

dated 1526, but does not correspond with the version of 
the same date as printed by Dr. Bosworth; there are 
materia! differences. The version given as Wycliffe’s 
does not agree with either of the versions in the standard 
edition by Forshall and Madden, but has been taken from 
some very inferior source. A version in English verse is 
given, dated 1160, which is clearly corrupt, and contains 
unreasonable spellings; and the Anglo-Saxon version is 
in a similarly unfortunate condition. The last is dated 
conjecturally about 875, but it is certainly not of that 
date, but at least a century later. In all these instances 
the authorities consulted have been very inferior. In 
other cases there has doubtless been less danger of error, 
the sources being modern. The French, Provengal, 

Spanish, German, and other versions appear to be cor- 

rectly printed, so far as we can judge; but it must be 

extremely difficult to be right in every case. Thus, in 

the Swedish version, “in heaven” should surely be i 

himlom, not i hinnlom. In the Icelandic version, “be 

done ” should surely be verde, not berde; “forgive” is 


Syvriegif in the first case, but fyrergiefun in the seg 
the right form of the prefix being fyrir. The Icelag 
for “ from ” is not fia ; and surely it would have beey 
better to print Icelandic in the usual roman type, 
mark the accents more plainly. In numerous other 
the black-letter type is used where the roman woul 
have been far better; the black-letter type serves no, 
purpose, being nothing but roman with obscug 
flourishes, and is rejected by most philologists as clug 
and useless, Taken as a whole, the book is curioug 
interesting, and is of a handy size, The specimeng 
Sanskrit, Persian, Syriac, and many Oriental languag 
are very interesting, even for the sake of the charae 
employed, as showing the number of ways in which # 
possible both to write and print. Few things havg 
quainter appearance than the Pali, which is alm 
entirely made up of circles and arcs; the Burmese is 
unlike it. In the Malayalam we find Sanskrit charae 
rounded and altered almost past recognition; but 
origin of some can be traced. 


Amoncst Mr. Murray’s list of announcements 
Vol. II. (completing the work) of the Dictionary of Cham 
tian Antiquities ; Vol. II. of the Dictionary of Christi 
Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines; The C@ 
vocation Prayer Book, showing what would be the © 
dition of the Book if Amended in conformity with the 
Recommendations of the Convocations of Canterbur 
York (1879); and The Life and Writings of St. John 
Divine, by the Bishop of Derry. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices 

On all communications should be written the name alll 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bal 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Loncevity.—Mnr. THoms, our valued old friend, 
to explain that though formerly “glad to receive pam 
graphs on the subject of exceptional longevity,” he hag 
for reasons given in a letter to the Z'imes of April 2, 18% 
been compelled, as a rule, to give up the investigation @ 
such cases. 

Atrua.—The Clarendon was completed in 1712, 
from the profits arising from the sale of Lord Chancel 
Clarendon’s J/istory of the Rebellion, the copyright @ 
which was given to the University. You had bettm 
refer your other two queries to the Delegates of @ 
Clarendon Press, 

Axy reader of “N. & Q.”” who would like the old bool 
plato of Darnall Bulman, M.D., can have one by a 
to Mr. Edward J. Taylor, Bishopwearmouth, Sunder 

A. B. C.—Many thanks. The post-cards (referred ® 
-~ p. 57) should be addressed to us; we will forwall 
them. 


C. G. M. (Orebro, Sweden).—A diwresis should 
placed on the final ¢. a 

R. E. L.—The practice, we believe, is a common omy 1 
and therefore the result of experience. = 


H. G. (Ayr) will greatly oblige by always citing tt 
references to & Q.” 
C. B, should write on only one side of the paper. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Tht 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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